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Memorabilia 





N the autumn of 1903, the Worshipful 

Company of Goldsmiths presented to the 
University of London the Library of his- 
torical economic literature collected by 
Professor H. S. Foxwell, and sold by. him 
to the Company in 1901. To mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of this generous gift, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
London, Sir Roderic Hill, K.C.B., held a 
reception at the Senate House, Malet Street, 
W.C.1, on the evening of the 12th February, 
1954, which was attended by over three hun- 
dred guests, including the Prime Warden 
and many members of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany. The University Library, of which 
the Goldsmiths’ Company’s Library forms 
an important part, was open for the occa- 
sion, and many notable volumes from the 
collection were displayed. 

Professor Foxwell’s library, which at the 
time of its gift to the University contained 
about thirty thousand volumes, was the fruit 
of a quarter of a century of assiduous and 
discriminating collecting in a field until then 
little explored, and though its size has during 
the past fifty years been doubled, both by 
purchase and by gift, the library still reflects 
the dominant interests of its original owner: 
the development of economic thought, 
finance and trade in Great Britain (and, to 
a lesser extent, in western Europe) from the 
sixteenth to the mid-nineteenth century. It 
Is a tribute to the width of Professor Fox- 
Well’s interpretation of the term ‘ economics ’ 
that students in widely differing fields of 
historical study find here much of the 
material they need to fill in the background 
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of their subjects. Since the war, research 
workers have come to the Goldsmiths’ 
Library in increasing numbers from univer- 
sities all over the world, notably from the 
Dominions and the United States of 
America. Facilities for work in the library 
are willingly given by the University. 

The Goldsmith’ Company in addition to 
presenting the Collection to the University 
have made grants both for binding and for 
making further purchases. They also pro- 
vided the noble room in the University 
Library in which the Collection is housed. 
We shall be glad to send a pamphlet* about 
Professor Foxwell and his library to the first 
applicant. 


"THE art of the glass-painter is not only 

one that has a long and glorious history; 
it is also a living and creative force that goes 
from strength to strength. Both aspects of 
this ancient and honourable craft are fit- 
tingly emphasised in the 1953-4 volume of 
the Journal of the British Society of Master 
Glass Painters, a well-edited and finely illus- 
trated production which is as good a five- 
shillingsworth as we have seen for a long 
time. For the antiquary there are articles on 
the ancient glass of Nottinghamshire, on the 
Braybrooke glass at Saffron Walden, and 
on certain delightful motifs in sixteenth-cen- 
tury glazing; there is also an account of the 
ancient stained glass of London which would 
have been the best of them all if its learned 
author had made sure that all the windows 
he describes had survived the Blitz. For those 
more concerned with the present-day prac- 
tice of the art there is a singularly interesting 
account of stained glass in the United States. 
It is interesting to note, among the windows 
illustrated, one at Boston which shows a 
portrait of John Mason Neale, who was so 
scurvily treated in his lifetime by the Church 
which owes so much to him. 

Two less lovable figures occur in a Cruci- 
fixion window set up last year at Graz in 
Austria. They are those of Hitler and 
Mussolini, and they are shown amongst the 
brutal jeering onlookers. Perhaps this, too, 
was an act of tardy justice; but one can 
hardly imagine that such a window would 
have been set up in an English church, and 
still less that it would have been designed 
by one of those admirable master-craftsmen 


* This asterisk and all future asterisks mean that 
the magazine or pamphlet so starred is at the 
service of the first applicant. 
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whose Journal has given us so much 
pleasure. 


‘THE GENEALOGISTS’ MAGAZINE’ 

for March (free to members of the 
Society of Genealogists; 4s. to non-members) 
has four main articles: The Manorial and 
Parish Records of Southwark; The Princess 
Torquil of Denmark; Old Rate Books of a 
Hampshire Parish; Lady Amelia Stanley and 
the Duchess of Gloucester. 


DAY, perhaps, antiquarians sometimes 

regret the passing of the age when ques- 
tionnaires sent out to the ‘Nobility and 
Gentry and all other Ingenious Persons ’ con- 
tained such queries as ‘ Are there any ancient 
Sepulchres hereabout of Men of Gigantick 
stature, Roman Generals or others of ancient 
times? have there ever been any apparitions 
hereabout.’ Yet that pleasant romanticism 
of the nineteenth century and before was 
accompanied by a destructive lack of 
scientific method which too often survives 
today, a menace to archaeology. Enthusias- 
tic ignorance does more harm than blank 
indifference. Therefore the publication by 
Messrs. Foyle of a handbook on ‘ Archeo- 
logy in Britain,’ by I. Noel-Hulme is very 
welcome. One part of it describes how 
finds are likely to be made, how volunteers 
may help at excavations, and how excava- 
tions are conducted: the second half pro- 
vides drawings and descriptions of likely 
discoveries, and is so thorough as to include 
glass bottles and clay pipes, objects interest- 
ing though often despised. The subject is 
fully dealt with: the style, although un- 
gainly, is clear: the illustrations are good. 
We know of no book of its size which 
gives as much information for the amateur 
archaeologist as this does, and for the price 
of half-a-crown. 


IN Great Britain and Ireland there are 

67,800 persons belonging to 1,057 literary, 
debating and dialect societies exclusive of 
those belonging to societies affiliated to 
schools, religious institutions, etc. Mr. 
Geoffrey Handley-Taylor has just published 
as the fifth and last section of his list of 
these societies a supplementary directory 
of existing and dissolved societies together 
with a statistical analysis. This can be ob- 
tained from Hinrichsen Edition, Ltd., 
Museum House, Museum Street, London, 
London, W.C.1,* price 3s. 6d. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








A SUPPRESSED ‘ APOSIOPESIS’ IN 
*THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURGH’ 


N incidence of aposiopesis, the device of 
leaving a sentence incomplete in order 
to procure a ‘dramatic’ effect, in 1. 5a of 
The Fight at Finnsburgh, if accepted, will 
restore confidence in the accuracy of Hickes’ 
transcript; testify the reliability of the scribe 
of the lost MS; render unnecessary the con- 
struing of fugelas singath, / gylleth grdég- 
hama, guth-wudu hlynneth, / scyld scefte 
oncwyth' as a multiple object to berath; 
and will avoid the filling of a non-existent 
lacuna with two half lines after the fashion 
of Bugge.?: *: 

Hickes’ supposed slackness has been re- 
cently gainsaid. No reference to the work 
of the O.E. scribe in question is possible, 
but—considering all—lacunae are rarer in 
the ‘ body’ of the pages of O.E. MSS. com- 
pared with those that occur near the margins 
(including top and bottom edges), even 
taking into account that the older the poem 
the greater the number of copyings, and 
hence the greater the variety of ‘ pageing’ 
and ‘spacing.’ Supposing an ordinary sized 
piece of vellum, and remembering the cur- 
sive ‘prose’ practice of the O.E. copyist, 
the disputed passage would be far from top 
or bottom edges.* 

Chambers says: “the two half lines make 
sense individually, but do not combine. ... 
It has been generally supposed that between 
them two half-lines have been lost, though 
there is no gap indicated by Hickes.” The 
principle of not interfering without the 
strongest evidence can be further maintained 
if it can be shown that (a) an incidence of 
suppressed aposiopesis occurs here, (b) that 
it is found elsewhere in O.E. poetry, and 
hence (c) that it was recognised as a legiti- 
mate figure in poetic rhetoric. 

‘Il. 6b-8a Béowulf: Chambers; Il. 5b-7a Ibid. 
Klaeber. 

* fyrd-searu rincas / flacre flanbogan: following 
Re. . : ue 

* Schilling’s argument for berath as an intransitive 
cannot be sustained. 

‘The fair constancy of the number of words to 
a Jine in e.g. The Exeter Book stil! makes hazardous 


the guessing of the relation of berath to a vertical 
margin. 
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A certain example occurs in 1. 370° of 
Genesis B. In the manner of King Lear* 
Satan truncates his threat after the verb, 
the rush of emotion prevents him from say- 
ing ‘what he would do,’ or the imagination 
of his hearers supplies this. Admittedly this 
certain aposiopesis occurs in the b half of 
the line: nevertheless the poet recognises 
here a device as both true to human nature’ 
and also highly effective.*: °: 

Finnsburgh and Genesis B are exception- 
ally ‘dramatic.’ Even so there may be cases 
of suppressed aposiopesis in the more typical 
0.E. poems with their frequently ‘ arrested ’ 
movement. It may, for example, be deeply 
inlaid in Beowulf between a and b of 1. 1174. 
Néan ond feorran: thu nu hafast is metric- 
ally sufficient as it stands.’° Taking the 
line as separated from its predecessor by a 
full-stop the aposiopesis well expresses 
Wealhtheow's rush of grateful emotion: 
“Near and far—now thou hast!” Hrdéth- 
gar has “ his heart’s content ” now Heorot is 
cleansed. The break, the incompletion, is 
true to idiom to this day in similar contexts 
of relief."* 

The possible presence of aposiopesis 
might be considered elsewhere in Béowulf 
and elsewhere where lacunae, unexplained 
by MS. frayings, blurrings, etc., have been 
assumed. It can be advanced that aposio- 
pesis is most likely to occur in (a) direct 
speech, (b) in narration dealing with an 
abrupt quick sequence of striking events or 
in narration negotiating an awkward tran- 
sition of the story’s career. Béowulf ll. 
3150-3155 might be cited as an extreme in- 
slance where (b) and (c) supra are applic- 
able, and where aposiopesis might in fact 
modify the extent of undoubted loss. 

A survey of the corpus of Old English 
poetry would employ the test of metre as a 


*Grein-Wiilker. 

*King Lear Act II Sc. 4, 1. 267. 

"It is of course unnecessary to stress the anthro- 
Pomorphism of Satan. 

*That this occurs in the O.S. original does no 
more than indicate the widespread inclination to- 
watds this trope. 

"The dating of Finnsburgh is fluid. It may not 
Precede Genesis B so distantly as is sometimes 
supposed 


* Interpolation, such as that offered by Ett- 
et, has been withheld by some editors to pre- 
Vent vitiation of this sufficiency. 
“Compare B. R. Haydon’s inspired 
vanted b the poet—for an aposiopesis in 


lea— 
oe eats’ 
reat spirits now on earth are sojourning.” 
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reliable but not absolute’? indication of 
aposiopesis incidence. 

To return to Finnsburgh. The reading: 
ac hér forthberath fugelas singeth is in 
respect both to metre and alliteration per- 
fectly sound. The Types C.B.** are main- 
tained by the following line. It has been 
pointed out’ that the Finnsburgh poet is 
remarkably fond of the C type. Klaeber 
suggests that the C—or ‘rocking’ type— 
expresses uncertainty and the B—the ‘ rising’ 
type—mounting excitement. The alteration 
of these types is apt, indeed quite masterly. 

Finnsburgh stands apart from other O.E. 
poems for its qualities of swiftness, action, 
urgent pressure. There is an unusual pro- 
portion’*® of direct speech to narration in 
the Fragment.** A case of aposiopesis in 
1. 5 would be ‘ dramatic,’ effective and appro- 
priate whether fugelas singeth is regarded 
as recommencement of the ‘battle young 
King’s’ speech on a different ‘tack’ after 
the dramatic break after berath, or whether 
fugelas is regarded as referring to arrows and 
grdeg-hama to corslet.’’ In the latter case 
Hnaef’s speech is drowned by the roar of 


cpened battle. FRANCIS BERRY. 


The audience’s mental substitution of absent 
elements of a stave, or even of a Stave, is not 
outside the bounds of possibility. 

** Sievers’ nomenclature. 

** By Klaeber. 

** 15 lines to 34 according to some punctuation. 
The ratio varies according to interpretation but is 
high by all counts. 

Tf it is a Fragment! 

* As by Bugge. 


THE MIDDLE ENGLISH “THE 
INSECTS AND THE MILLER ” 


INE of the interesting short Middle 
English poems recently published for 
the first time by Rossell H. Robbins in his 
admirable Secular Lyrics of the XIVth and 
XV th Centuries (Oxford, 1952) is the anony- 
mous macaronic piece which he entitles The 
Insects and the Miller (from Peniarth MS 
356B, p. 44, in the National Library of 
Wales). I have compared Robbins’ text with 
a rotograph of the original MS and find his 
transcription very accurate; but I would like 
to append several glossarial notes— 
especially on the Latin words, with which 
Robbins is not primarily concerned: 

1. 5 Salamandra is the gloss for cryket in 
the Promptorium Parvulorum (EETS ES, 
No. 102); cicada is the gloss for gresshope 
in the Catholicon Anglicum (EETS OS, No. 
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75). perereterunt. A “ghost” word? 
Probably read perrexerunt (cf. Ducange: 
perrigere pro pergere). 

1. 9 chappynd. Robbins properly glosses 
“ fastened ”; but neither the OED or Craigie 
Dict. Older Scottish Tongue \end authority. 
The closest authority seems to be the citation 
in Wright Eng. Dialect Dict., s.v. chap, v? 8: 
to chap a halter, i.e., “ to fasten the string on 
a halter to prevent twitching.” 

l. 14 laquitissinavit. The reading has no 
authority; cf. the form laquere recorded 
under date of 1338 in Baxter & Johnson, 
Medieval Latin Word List from British & 
Irish Sources (Oxford, 1934); and the form 
laqueo recorded in Alexander Souter, A 
Glossary of Later Latin (Oxford, 1949). 

1. 17 canis. The context calls for the 
accusative: read canes. 

1. 25 vrcillare. Read vacillare or vexillare 
to gloss schake of line 21. 


University of Florida. 


CORBETS, BARONS OF CAUS AND 
OF LEIGHTON (cxcv, 237, 305) 


FTER much delay, I have now examined 
the reply which Mr. John L. Hobbs 
kindly offered to my attempt to show that 
the Corbets of Leighton probably descended 
from Sir John Corbet of Leighton, last de 
jure Baron of Caus, son of Peter I, Baron 
of Caus. I am still inclined to think that 
Eyton is in error in supposing that this Sir 
John died without issue, for the following 
reasons: 

1. He presumably was unaware of the Ing. 
P.M. of Mary, Lady Roos in 1403/4, when 
the heir of her estates derived from the 
Orreby family was found to be Richard 
Corbet of Leighton, great-great-grandson of 
Peter Corbet by his wife Alice de Orreby, 
sister of Lady Roos’s ancestor John de 
Orreby. The only known Corbets at the end 
of the thirteenth and beginning of the four- 
teenth centuries (John de Orreby died in 
1338) having the Christian name of Peter 
were Peter I Baron of Caus who died in 
1300, and his son Peter II who died s.p. in 
1322. 

2. It is known that Peter I’s second wife 
was named Alice, and that she was the 
mother of Sir John born 1298. 

3. Eyton presumably was also unaware 
that the deed by which Peter Corbet, Lord 
of Caus, granted to his son John the town- 
ship of Leighton in Waleshira was recorded 


R. H. Bowers. 
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amongst the evidences of the Brereton of 
Brereton, Cheshire (Deed No. 16 in Harl, 
2074). Should William Brereton’s wife, 
Alice Corbet (sister and heir of Richard 
Corbet of Leighton who died a minor in 
1408) have descended from another branch 
of the Corbets and not from Sir John of 
Leighton, son of Peter I, it would be surpris- 
ing to find this document amongst the Brere- 
ton evidences. 

The words “for want of lawful heirs of 
. .» John Corbet the township of Leighton 
must return to th’heires of Peter, whose 
heir I am,” found amongst the Blakeway 
papers, were evidently added at a much later 
date to the deed of Settlement mentioned 
by Mr. Hobbs. Although they tend to 
oppose my theory, they would not appear 
to have the same value as the Inq. P.M. or 
the Brereton deed, since Leighton may have 
been wrested from the Corbets just as had 
been the Valletort estates at an earlier 
period. Eyton mentioned that “ John Corbet, 
the last rightful Baron of Caus, (was) reduced 
to a position of comparative beggary by the 
legal artifices of his own kindred on the one 
hand and by barefaced injustice on the 
other.” Property, evidently, did not in- 
variably descend as it ought to have done, 
especially when a weak and impoverished 
claimant was being vigorously opposed by a 
powerful kinsman, and the Staffords, in 
time, may have forgotten their obscure 
Corbet kinsmen whose male line petered out 
after a few generations. 

I consider that the pedigree from Sir John 
Corbet of Leighton (son of Peter and Alice), 
through his son and grandson Johns II and 
Ill to his great-grandchildren Richard and 
Alice, fits too well into the Caus pedigree to 
be merely a coincidence. For we know 
Peter I had a second wife Alice, by whom 
he had a son Sir John de jure Baron of 
Caus, to whom Leighton was granted in 
infancy. We also know that Alice was 
granted Binweston in 1315. The knowledge 
that a John Corbet in 1356 was about to 
grant the same place to his son John, would 
tend to make one suspect that there were 
three successive generations of Johns. When 
the findings of the Inquisition mentioned 
above confirm the pedigree Peter (m. Alice 
Orreby) — John — John — John — Richard, 
there seems little reason to doubt the 
the accuracy of this five-generation pedigree. 
A. E. Corbet’s pedigree in “ The Family of 
Corbet” seems to be not only erroneous, 
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but impossible at the period under review 
and may have been based on conflicting 
visitation pedigrees. 

It is not clear to me why Eyton should 
doubt that the John Corbet who held Bin- 
weston by grant of Peter II and his wife 
Beatrix for the life of Beatrix was Peter II’s 
half-brother. 


PATRICK W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


CHAUCER’S “WARIANGLES ” 
THE FRIAR’S TALE describes a 
summoner, 


that was as ful of jangles, 
As ful of venym been thise waryangles. 
(1407-1408.) 
The word wariangles, with its many cognate 
forms (e.g. G. Wiirgengel—destroying 
angel), was a generally local name for one 
of the shrikes, known also as Butcher-birds 
from their well-known habit of impaling 
their prey upon a thorn (see O.E.D.). This 
bird’s association with poison seems to have 
escaped Chaucer’s editor, W. W. Skeat, who 
in an ample note on Chaucer’s line argues 
that “venym” is synonymous only with 
“spite” (Works, second ed., 1924, V, 325- 
326). Two bits of evidence indicate that the 
poet’s bird-lore was perhaps somewhat more 
literal, that the wariangel was a poisoner. 

The first is the note on “ wariangel” in 
Speght’s edition of Chaucer (1598): 

The wariangel “be a kind of birdes full 

of noyse and very rauenous, preying vpon 

others, which when they haue taken, they 
vse to hang vpon a thorne or pricke, & 
teare them in pieces, and deuoure them. 

And the common opinion is, that the 

thorne wherupon they thus fasten them 

and eate them, is afterward poysonsome. 

In Staffordshire and Shropshire the name 

is common. 

Here Speght clearly implies that the bird is 
the source of poison. 

Four hundred years before Speght, this 
folk-gossip about shrikes is virtually con- 
firmed by Giraldus Cambrensis, often a keen 
observer as well as always a pious adapter of 
natural phenomena. In the Topography of 
Ireland (1187) Gerald describes certain 
“white” birds which he calls croeriae: 

It is the instinct of these birds to impale 

beetles on a thorn, so that the thorn is 

impregnated by venom. How remark- 
able is it that the mischief which we find 
in neither of the three by itself, is effected 
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through the union of the three (tr. Hoare- 

Wright, London, 1863, p. 42). 
Accordingly, Gerald moralizes, the Creator 
joins spirit and flesh with the consequent evil 
of sin, an attribute foreign to each of the 
three by itself. 

The unique Latin coinage croeriae has 
not been satisfactorily explained. It may 
be derived from some lost Irish folk-name 
for the shrike, or butcher-bird, whose unique 
habit of impaling its food Gerald is perhaps 
the first British writer to describe. Citing 
Ducange, Hoare-Wright suggests M. E. 
croerola (Fr. crecerelle-Kestrel), but doubts 
any connection with croeriae. Also unlikely 
is crychyr, Old Welsh for heron. Possibly 
Gerald’s word may be related to Welsh 
croch (to hang), Latin cruor (butcher), Cot- 
grave’s French ancrouelle (shrike), or Greek 
kpovw (to strike); but these are mere guesses. 
Aside from etymology, it seems clear that, 
as his editor, James F. Dimock, suggests 
(Topographica Hibernica, London, 1867, 
p. 56) Gerald describes the shrike (probably 
the great grey shrike). In the second place, 
apparently for the sake of the appended 
moral, he freely adapts the same folk-tradi- 
tion to which Speght alludes—that the shrike 
is poisonous. 

A different explanation of Gerald’s pas- 
sage has been proposed by Professor Urban 
T. Holmes, namely, that it is the beetles, 
not the birds, that are poisonous. “ There 
are, of course,” he adds, “no poisonous 
beetles, if we except the carabids who eject 
an irritant—possible formic or hydrochloric 
acid. Many species of these are found in 
Ireland,” and he cites “an internationally 
known carabidist ” (“ Gerald the Naturalist,” 
Speculum, XI (1936), 117). On the contrary, 
the poison originates with the shrike, a folk- 
belief possibly to be explained in the rare 
dispersal of toxic matter from the uncleaned 
bills of various birds of prey. 

In short, Gerald and Speght are mutually 
explanatory, and Chaucer’s summoner was 
as full of chatter as shrikes are full of poison. 


THOMAS P. HARRISON. 
University of Texas. 


GASCOIGNE AND THE TERM 
“SONNET SEQUENCE ” 
IN an earlier article on the term sonnet 


sequence I offered evidence to show that 
this term “seems to be a Victorian innova- 
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tion.” While Rossetti probably coined the 
term anew in his letter to Hall Caine? and 
most certainly first employed it as a sub-title 
for a major work (The House of Life: A 
Sonnet-Sequence), George Gascoigne de- 
serves credit for first using the term sequence 
in this sense. 

In “The Adventures of Master F. J.”* 
three sonnets are introduced into the tale 
with these words: “ And therupon recompt- 
ing hir [Dame Elynor’s] words, he [F. J.] 
compyled these following, which he termed 
Terza sequenza, to sweet Mystres SHE.” 
And after the sonnets the story continues: 
“When he had wel sorted this sequence, he 
sought oportunitie to leave it where she 
might finde it before it were lost.’* 

Critic as well as poet and storyteller, Gas- 
coigne continues to use the term sequence 
in introducing another group of three 
sonnets in Poem 41 of A Hundreth Sundrie 
Flowres: 

Three Sonets in sequence written upon 
this occasion. The deviser hereof amongst 
other friends had named a gentlewoman 
his Berzabe: and she was content to call 
him hir David. The man presented his 
Lady with a Booke of the Golden Asse, 
written by Lucius Apuleius, and in the 
beginning of the Booke wrote this se- 
quence. You must conferre it with the 
Historie of Apuleius for els it will have 
small grace.° 
In addition to his use of the term 

sequence, Gascoigne closely links these 
sonnets with additional half-lines that begin 
with conjunctions. By placing these links 
outside the fourteen lines that he carefully 
allotted the sonnet in “Certain notes of 
Instruction concerning the making of verse 

*William T. Going, “The Term Sonnet 
Sequence,” MLN, LX (1947), 400-402. 

*T. Hall Caine, Recollections of Dante Gabriel 


Rossetti (London, 1882), -- 244. 
ublished in A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres 


* First 
“a month after Gascoigne left Queenborough on 
March 19, 1572/3” (A  Hundreth Sundrie 


Flowres, ed. C. T. 

‘Ibid., pp. 55-56. 
_ *Ibid., pp. 137-138 (the numbering of the poems 
is Mr. Prouty’s). In the “‘ Corrected, perfected, and 
augmented” edition of 1575, entitled The Posies 
of George Gascoigne, Esquire, this poem and ‘“ The 
Adventures of Master F. J.,” renamed ‘“ The 
— Fable of Ferdinando Jeron{iJmi and 


routy [Columbia, Mo.], p. 14). 


onora de Valesco, translated out of the Italian 
riding tales of Bartello,” both appear with only 
slight textual change in the section, ‘‘ Weedes” 
(see The Complete Works of George Gascoigne, 
ed. John W. 
463-464). 


Cunliffe [Cambridge, 1907-10], I, 
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or ryme in English,”* he offers a resolution 
for the dilemma of stanza vs. individual 
poem that has confronted all writers of 
groups of sonnets. The second and third 
sonnets of the sequence in “ The Adventures 
of Master F. J.” begin with the separate lines 
“And then” and “For when.” And like- 
wise the second and third sonnets of Poem 
41 of A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres begin 
“For Lucius he,” and “ But Fotys she.” 
Gascoigne thus anticipates the opinion of 
Wordsworth, who wrote more sonnets in 
sequence than any major British poet. 
Though he was determined to fret not 
“ Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground,” 
Wordsworth confessed to Sir Henry Taylor: 
‘Where I have a large amount of Sonnets in 
series I have not been unwilling to start 
sometimes with a logical connection of a 
‘Yet’ or a ‘ But.’””’ 

In his theory and practice of writing 
sonnet-sequences Gascoigne also appears to 
anticipate the belief of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 
and John Addington Symonds—two of the 
most prolific composers of sonnet-groupings 
among Victorian poets—that the term 
sequence should be reserved for a group of 
sonnets with close sequentiality of subject- 
matter and linking devices. Gascoigne’s 
use of the term is unlike that of Rossetti, 
who apparently derived the phrase sonnet 
sequence on his own and first meant it as a 
synonym for anthology: “A _ Sonnet 
Sequence from Elder to Modern Work,” 
and then, not wanting to waste a good 
phrase, attached it to his own loosely unified 
House of Life. 

Although critics are inclined to apply the 
term sonnet sequence to all groups 0 
sonnets, regardless of when they were written 
or what the poets themselves called their 
poems, no well-known Elizabethan poet 
except Gascoigne employed the term.* With 

*« |. then have you Sonnets, some thinke that 
all Poems (being short) may be called Sonets, as 
in deede it is a diminutive worde derived of 
Sonare, but yet I can beste allowe to call those 
Sonets whiche are of fourteen lynes, every line 
conteyning tenne syllables” (ibid., I, 471). 

"The Letters of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth: The Later Years, ed. E. de Selincourt 
(Oxford, 1939), III, 1097. 5 

8 Despite modern references, William Fowler 
(secretary to Queen Ann, wife of James VI of Scot- 
land) did not entitle a group of sixteen sonnets 
“A Sonnet Sequence.” The title was carefully 
supplied in bracket by his twentieth-century editor, 
Henry W. Meikle. or Fowler’s poem masquerad- 
ing under a title made popular by Victorian poets 
and critics, see Janet Scott, Les Sonnets élisabéthains 
[Paris, 1929], p. 329.) Fowler did, however, call 
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poets before the Victorian period centurie, 
cycle, and series predominate.’ With the 
Victorians after Rossetti and with most 
modern poets sequence is the favourite 
term.’ A representative list of synonymous 
terms for sonnet-groupings from 1582 to the 
present is the following (these terms usually 
appear in the sub-titles): Watson’s The 
Hecatompathia, or Passionate Centurie of 
Love (1582), Drayton’s Ideas Mirrour: 
Amours in Quatorzains (1594), Barnes’ A 
Divine Centurie of Spirituall Sonnets (1595), 
Chapman’s A Coronet for his Mistress Philo- 
sophy (1595), Breton’s Arbor of Amorous 
Devices (1597), Donne’s La Corona (1633), 
Mrs. Robinson’s Sappho and Phaon: in a 
Series of Legitimate Sonnets (1796), Words- 
worth’s The River Duddon: A Series of 
Sonnets (1820), Tupper’s A Modern 
Pyramid : to Commemorate a Septuagint of 
Worthies (1839), Ryder’s Angelicon: A 
Gallery of Sonnets, on Divine Attributes 
[1840s], Anonymous, A Rosary from the 
Rhine (1844-45), Elliott’s The Year of Seeds 
(“To Willoughby Wood, Esq. . . . I dedicate 
this cycle of Revolutionary sonnets.”) (1848), 
Christina Rossetti’s Monna Innominata: A 
Sonnet of Sonnets and Later Life : A Double 
Sonnet of Sonnets (1881), D. G. Rossetti’s 
The House of Life: A Sonnet-Sequence 
(1881), Swinburne’s A Sequence of Sonnets 
on the Death of Robert Browning (1890), 
William Sharp’s Sonnet-Sequence (1893), 
Blunt's A New Pilgrimage: A Sonnet 
Sequence (1914), Leonard’s Two Lives: A 
Poem (1925), Auden’s The Quest : A Sonnet 
Sequence.'* 

While critics of necessity strive for stan- 
dardization of terms, poets seek for variety 
of terminology. But the term sequence even 
among poets has come full circle: from 
Gascoigne to Auden via Rossetti. 

WILLIAM T. GOING. 

The University of Alabama. 
another group The Tarantula of Love—surely along 
with Watson’s The Tears of Fancie, or Love Dis- 
dained one of the most dramatic of Elizabethan 
cycle-titles. 

"Coleridge comments significantly in 1794 on the 
apparent newness of the term series. In a letter 
to the editor of the Morning Chronicle accompany- 
ing his poem, he states: ‘. . . I will transmit you 
a series of Sonnets as it is the fashion to call 
them” (The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, ed. J. D. Campbell, p. 38). 

“Lodwich Hartley in the January-March, 1938 
Yewanee Review entitles a poem of two sonnets 
Sequence.” The term is usually applied by poets 
and critics to three or more sonnets. 

‘The sub-title did not appear in the 1889 edition, 
but was added in the 1914 Poetical Works. 
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BISHOP SHERBURNE OF CHICHESTER 
AND HIS “ DONATIONS ” 


ROBERT SHERBURNE (1508-1536) was 

perhaps one of the most important occu- 
pants of the see of Chichester. Pecocke may 
have been more important in national his- 
tory, Story in the history of the City of 
Chichester and Barlow in the history of the 
Church of England, but Sherburne has left 
a permanent impression on the diocese. He 
is best known for the endowments which 
he gave the cathedral in order that it might 
be saved “from its ancient squalor and 
from most damnable customs”. These in- 
cluded the establishment of the four 
Wiccamical prebends (probably the last pre- 
bends to be endowed in a cathedral of the 
old foundation), four additional lay clerks 
and the gifts of jewels and vestments for the 
cathedral. To preserve the memory of his 
endowments Sherburne ordered four copies 
of “the great register of his acts”, one to 
be chained to the episcopal throne in the 
cathedral, one in the chapel of his manor of 
Aldingbourne, one for Winchester College 
and one for New College in Oxford. There 
are now eight copies of this great register, 
known as “Sherburne’s Donations”, in 
existence. Four are among the chapter 
records and one among the episcopal records 
in the Diocesan Record Office at Chichester, 
two are at Oxford and one at Winchester. 
Establishing the relationship between these 
volumes has proved rather difficult but the 
process has brought to light a great deal of 
valuable material.’ 

The main contents of each of these eight 
volumes are copies of an indenture between 
New College, Winchester College and the 
dean and chapter of Chichester, Sherburne’s 
ordinances for the four prebends, the 
charters endowing the four prebends and a 
charter establishing a grammar school at 
Rollestone in Staffordshire. The originals 
of one version of the indenture, the endow- 
ments of Exceit and Wyndham prebends 
and the endowment of the grammar school 
are in the Diocesan Record Office and the 
endowment of Bargham prebend is among 
the Cottonian Charters in the British 
Museum, but the other originals have dis- 


IT am indebted to Mr. Francis and Mr. Davies 
of the British Museum, and to Mr. W. D. Peckham 
and Mr. R. W. Trenchard (who repaired the papers) 
for information. 
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appeared.” All the surviving originals are 
in an excellent state of preservation and 
splendidly illuminated, but, as we shall see, 
their dates are open to suspicion. The other 
documents copied into some of “ Donations” 
are of little value for dating purposes and 
few of them appear in all the volumes. The 
foundation charters of the four prebends 
and two introductory letters of Bishop Sher- 
burne have been printed in the appendix to 
Statutes and Constitutions of the Cathedral 
Church of Chichester by Bennett, Codring- 
ton and Deedes (Chichester, 1904),* but the 
other documents have never appeared in 
print. 

The Donations can be divided into three 
editions issued between 1524 and 1536. The 
first edition is represented only by volume I 
amongst the Chichester chapter records. It 
originally contained only the ordinances and 
the endowments of Bursalis, Exceit and 
Wyndham prebends all of which are dated 
21st January 1523/4. On the flyleaves 
another hand has copied the first version of 
the indenture between New College, Win- 
chester College and the dean and chapter 
dated 20 July 1526. But the volume can 
be dated more closely than this because the 
endowment of Bargham prebend, dated 21st 
October 1525, has also been crammed into 
two blank folios. This is particularly 
interesting because in later editions and the 
originals the endowments of Bursalis, Exceit, 
Wyndham and Bargham are dated from 21st 
to 24th January 1523/4 respectively. From 
this it is obvious that the dates on important 
foundation charters cannot always be 
trusted. 

The first copies which were sent to Win- 
chester and Oxford were those of the second 
edition of the Donations. This edition is 
now represented by a volume at Oxford 
(Bodleian Library, New College MS. 313) 
and two volumes among the chapter records 
at Chichester (volumes 2 & 3). None of 
the documents mentioned above are dated 
in this edition, but the outside dates are 
given by the first and third editions as be- 
tween 1526 and 1531. At the end of 
volume 3, however, is a rental of Sherburne’s 
lands dated Michaelmas 1529 and, as we 
shall see later, this volume was bound be- 
tween 1529 and 1531. This edition contains 

? Diocesan Record Office, Cap. I/13 and British 
Museum, Cotton Ch., xii. 80. 

* The text used in this work is that of volumes 


2 and 3 — the chapter records. They are there 
called B and A respectively. 
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Sherburne’s letters to his successors and to 
his readers, and the two volumes at 
Chichester are unusual in that they are 
written on mixed paper and parchment 
folios, a practice usually confined to the later 
Middle Ages. 

In August 1531 a new indenture was 
drawn up between the three corporate bodies 
and so a revised edition of the Donations 
was necessary. One copy is at New College 
(MS. 313A), one at Winchester College 
(Chest II, 168), one among the Chichester 
Chapter records (volume 5) and one with 
the episcopal records (Episc. I/1/6). This is 
the finest edition, each volume being 
illuminated and every page being checked 
and attested by John Stilman, public notary, 
Sherburne’s registrar. The episcopal copy 
has had the most varied career, for about 
1543 Bishop Day’s registrar washed and 
scraped away most of the writing and used 
the volume for the episcopal register. Under 
an ultra-violet lamp, however, sufficient of 
the original text can be read to establish that 
it belongs to the third edition and that the 
first fourteen folios are missing. The 
registers of Bishops Sampson and Scory were 
bound up with it at the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

After establishing the correct order of the 
editions it was then necessary to discover 
which of the Chichester volumes was origin- 
ally at Aldingbourne (and therefore episco- 
pal records) and which were in the cathedral 
(and therefore capitular records) and it is 
here that the evidence of the original bind- 
ings was of considerable value. The clue 
was provided by a bundle of papers wrapped 
in leather from the Diocesan Registry which 
reached the Diocesan Record Office some 
eighteen months after the various copies of 
the Donations had been deposited.‘ This 
bundle proved to be the former binding of 
an early sixteenth century book and written 
on the leather in a somewhat later hand 
could still be seen “Vol. 1 [an illegible 
word] Rob. 4ti”. This pointed to Bishop 
Robert Sherburne who was the fourth of 
that Christian name to rule over the See, 
and further examination revealed that it 
was the cover of volume 3 of the Donations 
which had been rebound in the nineteenth 
century. The cover, which was of natural 


‘This bundle is now divided into three volumes. 
Cap. I/14/4A contains the letters and accounts, 
4B contains the New Testament, and 4C the 
original leather cover. 
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sheepskin, bore a simple blind-stamped 
pattern identical with that of volume 2 which 
belongs to the same edition and has never 
been rebound. There is, however, one 
difference: the boards of volume 2 are the 
thick grey type common at that period, but 
the boards of the original binding of volume 
3 were composed of waste papers and parch- 
ment pasted together. Most of the waste 
papers came from Bishop Sherburne’s house- 
hold or registry and the latest date in 1529, 
which confirms the date already assigned 
to the second edition. The first three 
bishop’s registers at Chichester have been 
bound, presumably in the early sixteenth 
century, in a similar fashion with parchment 
leaves taken from medieval books and 
pasted together for boards. It seems from 
this that Bishop Sherburne employed a 
binder who “ obliged ” the chapter by bind- 
ing their copy of the second edition of the 
Donations. 

If this test is applied to the other volumes 
at Chichester then volume 1, which was 
bound in ordinary boards, and volume 5, 
which was bound in wooden boards, are pre- 
sumably chapter copies while the palimpsest 
is the episcopal copy of the third edition. 
The palimpsest, however, was rebound at 
the end of the sixteenth century by an epis- 
copal binder who used only a few waste 
sheets or parchment or paper and sewed 
them into a parchment cover.’ Fortunately 
he used a few of the waste papers he found 
in the original binder’s cover and these in- 
dude one sheet of Bishop Sherburne’s 
accounts. It seems conclusive that volumes 
1,2 and 5 of the Donations are chapter 
records and volume 3 and the Register of 
Bishop Day are episcopal records, but as 
volume 3 has been regarded as a chapter 
volume since the early eighteenth century 
tt will not be transferred to the episcopal 
records. 

The importance of this discovery was 
overshadowed when the 110 folios which 
formed the original boards of volume 3 were 
separated and repaired. There were ten 
ktters addressed to Bishop Sherburne from 
various parts of the diocese, including one 
from the warden of Lewes priory about a 
monk who wished to forsake religion, and 


‘This same binder also bound one volume of 
tburne’s episcopal registers (Episc. I/1/4) and 
he can be identified by the fragments of late six- 


tenth century probate accounts which are found 
0 his bindings. 


seventeen other letters some of which were 
addressed to John Worthiall, archdeacon of 
Chichester and Sherburne’s commissary 
general. There were fourteen folios of Sher- 
burne’s household accounts, undated but 
giving the price of meat, fish and other food 
supplied. Finally there were 41 folios of a 
French translation of the New Testament 
printed at Paris in October 1525. An 
account of this edition appears in W. J. van 
Eys’ Bibliographie des Bibles et des 
Nouveaux Testaments (part 2, Geneva, 
1901, p. 16) where it is stated that there are 
incomplete copies in Paris and Berlin and 
a complete copy at Geneva. Apparently 
this copy was imported for Bishop Sher- 
burne’s use between 1525 and 1529 and 
sewing holes indicate that it may have been 
bound, but for some unknown reason the 
binder was allowed to use it as waste. These 
folios, which have now been repaired and 
bound, provide the only known copy of this 
work in England. C. E. WELCH. 


MORE, THE DEVIL, AND CARDINAL 
MORTON: A NOTE ON 16th-CENTURY 
NAME DEVICES 


HAVING suggested (N. & Q., 21 July 

1951) allegorical overtones in More’s 
famous rejoinder to Erasmus—‘aut tu es 
Erasmus, aut diabolus ’"—I should like to 
add this note, first on Cardinal Morton’s 
name-device, and second on the prevalence 
of the practice. 

We need point only to Chambers’ re- 
minder’ that More spent about two years in 
the household of Cardinal Morton and that 
in the First Book of Utopia he paid his 
tribute (in the voice of Hythlodaye) to his 
old revered master. Surely young More 
would have learned from him, and from his 
duties and leisure in the Cardinal’s house- 
hold, much 

in letters, arms, 
Fair mien, discourses, civil exercise 
And all the blazon of a gentleman. 
(The New Inn, I, i.) 
We need not then underline further the sig- 
nificance of the fact that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, so Camden wrote at the end 
of the sixteenth century, “was content to 
use Mor upon a Tun; and sometime a Mul- 
bery tree called Morus in Latin, out of a 
Tun.”? 

*R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (1935), p. 60. 

? William Camden, Remaines Concerning Britain 
= quote from the 6th Impression (1657), 
p. ‘ 
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Behind Morton’s use of such a name- 
device lay an interesting, and apparently 
widely practised, custom; for Camden 
writes : 


Out of names the busie wit of man con- 
tinually working, hath wrought upon 
liking or dislike, Allusions, very common 
in all ages, and among all men; Rebus, 
rife in late ages both with learned and un- 
learned; and Anagrammes though long 
since invented; yet rare in this our refined 
times. In all which, I will briefly shew our 
Nation hath been no lesse pregnant, than 
those Southerne which presume of wits 
in respect of situation. ... 

An Allusion, he then proceeds to define, 
is as it were a dalliance or playing with 
words, like in sound, but unlike in sence, 
by changing, adding, or subtracting a 
letter or two; so that words nicking and 
resembling one the other, are applicable to 
different significations. . . .* 


The bearing of this upon the Tudor love 
of punning is obvious. Even more pertinent 
is Camden’s account of how this practice 
came to England, and of its great vogue: 
{after Edward IIT] 


our people bordering upon the pregnant 
Picardes, began to admire their fooleries 
in painted Poesies. For whereas a Poesie 
is a speaking picture, and a picture a 
speechlesse Poesie,* they which lackt wit 
to expresse their conceit in speech, did use 
to depaint it out (as it were) in pictures, 
which they called Rebus, by a Latine name 
well fitting their device. These were so well 
liked by our English there, and sent over 
the streight of Calice, with full saile, were 
so entertained here (although they were 
most ridiculous) by all degrees, by the 
learned and unlearned, that he was no 
body that could not hammer out of his 
name an invention by this wit-craft, and 
picture it accordingly: whereupon who 
did not busie his brains to hammer his 
device out of this forge?® 


Young Thomas More, it would appear, fol- 
lowed the popular entertainment in Name- 


* Tbid., p. 158. 
“There is not space for comment on the ut pic- 
tura_poesis tradition: one can only call attention 
to Camden’s statement—as also to his characteristic 
attitude towards English borrowings from the 
French. 
5 Ibid., p. 164. 
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devices;* his verbal play with Erasmus 
engages a pun that glances, I suggest, first 
at Morton’s wit and then at the allegorical 
overtones of Morus. 

Since the writing of this note, I have read 
Franklin B. Williams, Jr., on Renaissance 
name-juggling—“ Renaissance Names in 
Masquerade,’ Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn., \xix 
(March 1954), 314-23. I am glad to be 
able to cite this learned article (though it 
treats later examples) in support of my 
suggestion of this kind of verbal play in 
Thomas More. R. J. SCHOECK. 


Cornell University. 


*Cf. pp. 162-3 on Montjoy’s playfulness and 
the punning with Lady Jane Grey’s name, and 166 
on Wingfield’s Name-device. 


ORIGINAL MUSIC TO BROWNE'S 
INNER TEMPLE MASQUE, AND 
OTHER JACOBEAN MASQUE MUSIC 


I HAVE discovered an original musical 

setting of the Syrens’ song “ Steer hither 
steer your winged pines”, from William 
Browne’s The Inner Temple Masque, pre- 
sented by the gentlemen there, Jan. 13, 
1614/15. It lies on folio 6” of an early 
seventeenth-century music MS 1019 in St. 
Michael’s College Library, Tenbury Wells, 
and is the last given there in a collection of 
songs with lute accompaniment in tablature. 

Fellowes catalogued the library MSS in 
1934 and entered this song under the title 
“Steer hither your winged prize”, where 
“prize” is an obvious misreading of 
“pines”. The word “ prize” is written in 
a modern hand just above the MS word 
“pines” by the same person who imposed 
a modern English version of the words on 
the same folio at the right hand side. The 
obvious title “‘ The Syren’s Song” has been 
given to it, but its connection, however, with 
Browne’s masque was certainly not realised. 
A completely incorrect metrical setting out 
of the song has resulted from making the 
misread word rhyme with “lies ”. . 
The original MS version of the song is as 

follows: 
Steere hether steere yor winged pines 

all wearied mariners, 
heere lyes loves undiscoverd mynes 

a pray to passingers 
perfumes far sweeter than the best 
wch makes the phenix urne and neast, 

weare not yor shipps 
nor any to oppose you save oF lips 

but come ashore 
where no joy dyes till love hath gotten more. 
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There is only one important variant, line 3 
“wearied ” for “ beaten”, from the version 
printed by G. Goodwin in his edition of 
The Poems of William Browne of Tavistock 
(London, Muses’ Library, 1893) II. 170, 
from both extant MSS versions of the song. 

More interesting, perhaps, than the mis- 
reading is Fellowes’ cataloguing two lines 
of music that occur on the same folio with- 
out words or lute tablature accompaniment 
immediately after the song “ Steer hither” 


as 

“14. A fragment (melody only) Anon. 6” ”’. 
Now, these two lines constituting twenty-two 
bars of music are not another and separate 
melody at all, but the writing out in nota- 
tion form with a C clef of a complete part 
line of the lute tablature of “‘ Steer hither ”. 
The whole song is of twenty-two bars length, 
excluding repetition of the chorus. 

The musical setting is delightful. Although 
no composer’s name is given on folio 6” I 
believe the setting may be Robert Johnson’s, 
for there are certain stylistic affinities with 
his work. 

MS 1018 in the same library, also belong- 
ing to the early Seventeenth Century, which 
is obviously a companion MS to 1019 (I 
suspect that the two MSS constituted one 
physical unit at one time) has at folio 7” a 
musical setting of “‘ Charon O Charon, come 
away” by Robert Johnson ascribed. 

This same MS contains settings of other 
Jacobean masque songs which, as far as I 
can trace, are unknown elsewhere. “ From 
the temple to the board” anon at folio 12 
belongs to Daniel’s Hymen’s Triumph 
1613/14 (Daniel is also represented at folio 
47 by a setting of his Sonnet VI “ Time cruel 
time”); “Nay nay you must not stay” at 
folio 36 and “Gentle knights know some 
measure” at folio 37%, both by Alphonso 
Ferabosco, belong to Jonson’s Oberon 
1611/12, and in between these two last songs 
occurs ‘““O what a fault” at folio 36” also 
by Ferabosco, a song from Jonson’s Love 
Freed 1611/12. At folio 46 there is a setting 
of the song “‘ Woo her and win her” from 
Campion’s Lords’ Masque 1612/13. 

With the settings of the two Oberon songs 
and Robert Johnson’s music for the two 
antimasques of satyrs and fairies, extant in 
B.M. Add. MS 10444, as well as further 
Oberon music in that MS, we are well on 

way to retrieving a considerable part 
of the original music of that masque. 


JOHN P. Cutts. 
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* HENRY V’ IL. ii. 103-4 
. . . though the truth of it stands off as gross 
As black and white .. . 
F's ‘and’ is unsatisfactory, but most 
editors have retained it, though a few 
have accepted Q’s ‘from’, which could be 
defended by attributing ‘and’ to a com- 
positor’s eye-slip to the next line. But there 
is a word which gives good sense, and which 
could equally well be misread as ‘ and’ and 
memorially corrupted to ‘from’, namely 


‘on’ (spelt ‘ one’). J. C. MAXWELL. 


A PASSAGE IN ‘HENRY VI,’ PART 3 


BOTH the C.U.P. edition of Henry VI 
part 3 (1952) and the Arden edition 
(1910) give the source of the father-son 
episode in Act 2 scene 5 as a passage from 
Hall’s chronicle: “This conflict was in 
maner unnaturall, for in it the sonne fought 
agaynst the father, the brother agaynst the 
brother, the Nephew agaynst the Uncle, and 
the tenaunt agaynst hys Lorde, which 
slaughter did sore and much weaken the 
puyssance of thys realme, considering that 
these dead men, when they were livyng had 
force ynough to resist the greatest princes 
power of all Europe.” There may, however, 
have been another source which suggested 
to Shakespeare the treatment he gives to the 
father-son episode. Amongst the touches 
which give to the last two acts of Gorboduc 
a greater vitality than is to be found in the 
first three, is a passage in Eubulus’s speech 
in Act 5 scene 2 1. 180 to the end (Cunliffe’s 
edition, Early English Classical Tragedies) 
in which he describes, with an almost lyrical 
intensity, the horrors of civil war. This 
passage, from |. 201-33, stands out even 
today and it is obvious that, because of its 
passionate realisation of its subject, it 
would be even more potent to an audience 
for whom the danger of civil war loomed 
large. In this passage occur the lines: 

. . . children fatherless shall weepe and waile, 

With fire and sword thy native folke shall perish, 

One kinsman shall bereave an others life, 

The father shall unwitting slay the sonne, 

The sonne shall slay the sire and know it not. ... 
It may be that Hall’s chronicle is at the back 
of this speech but the treatment of the theme 
in Gorboduc because it is so vividly realised 
is perhaps more likely to have stirred an 
imaginative response in Shakespeare than 
the cooler record of the chronicle. More 
elements of Shakespeare’s scene are present 
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in the Gorboduc lines than in the Hall pas- 
sage: the double episode of father killing 
son and son father; the idea that they acted 
in ignorance (Shakespeare |. 69, the son’s 
words, “ Pardon me, God, I knew not what 
I did!” echo “ The sonne shall slay the sire 
and know it not”); the emphasis on the 
personal tragedy in the lives affected which 
the Gorboduc speech goes on to stress 
further and which Hall subordinates to con- 
sideration of “the puyssance of thys 
realme”. In addition, the whole context of 
the passage in Gorboduc with its bitter 
recognition that: 

These are the plages, when murder is the meane 

To make new heires unto the royall crowne 
is close to the theme of the Henry VI trilogy 
and might therefore be of especial interest 
to Shakespeare. JoaN REES. 


The University, Birmingham. 


A NEGLECTED SOURCE OF “JULIUS 
CAESAR ” 


T is surprising that scholars who have 

gone as far afield as Pescetti’s “ Cesare ” 
in search for possible sources of “ Julius 
Caesar” should never have claimed as one 
of its sources the anonymous “ Caesar’s Re- 
venge ”, a play written in the Kyd tradition 
and, though not published until 1606, prob- 
ably composed in the 1590s, when the in- 
fluence of Kyd and Marlowe was still 
powerful. To me the number and kind of 
the correspondences between the two plays 
make it seem extremely probable that 
Shakespeare was acquainted with “ Caesar’s 
Revenge” and that its importance as a 
source is only second to Plutarch. Like 
“Julius Caesar” the play contains three 
tragedies. There is the essentially Greek 
tragedy of Caesar’s “hubris ” that ends with 
the assassination; there is the Elizabethan 
revenge tragedy; and there is the psycho- 
logical tragedy of Brutus. Whereas in 
“Julius Caesar” the first two tragedies are 
merely rudimentary and it is Brutus’ tragedy 
of disillusion which is all-important, in 
“Caesar’s Revenge” it is the Elizabethan 
revenge tragedy which dominates. Its 
hubristic tragedy of Caesar’s fall is itself an 
inheritance from the French Senecan plays 
of Muret, Grévin, and Garnier, in which 
Seneca’s Hercules play is adapted to the 
Caesar story. Its tragedy of Brutus, though 
very different from Shakespeare’s, is like it 
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in being psychological, consisting in Brutus’ 
mental torments which the memories of his 
ingratitude to Caesar make him suffer. Just 
before the first appearance to him of 
Caesar’s ghost Brutus exclaims in soliloquy: 

Caesar upbraves my sad ingratitude. 

He saved my life in sad Pharsalian fields, 

That I in Senate house might work his death. 

O this remembrance now doth wound my soul 

More than my poniard did his oe heart. 

(2270 ff.)' 

And upon the ghost’s appearance Brutus 
expresses his longing for death, after oblig- 
ing the ghost with both a Christian and a 
pagan interpretation of his nature. Caesar's 
ghost, after identifying itself, foretells 
Brutus: “ Thine own right hand shall work 
my wish’d revenge ” (2314), which may have 
suggested the words that Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of his Brutus at the discovery 
of Cassius’ suicide: 


O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. 

(5. 3. 94 ff.) 


At the end of the play Brutus appears, still 
pursued by the ghost, and kills himself in 
despair, anticipating an eternity of tortures 
in Hell. 

In no earlier treatment of the Caesar story 
that is known to me is Brutus shown as 
experiencing any regrets or pangs of con- 
science after the assassination. Nor is there 
elsewhere a suggestion for the identification 
of the evil spirit that appears to Brutus with 
Caesar’s ghost, or for the linking of the 
suicide of the conspirators with the ghost’s 
personal presence on the battlefield. Nor 
is there elsewhere a hint of a character-trait 
in Brutus that provides a further link be- 
tween the two plays. “But see where 
melancholy Brutus walks” (1390) Cassius 
exclaims in “ Caesar’s Revenge”. This trait 
Shakespeare takes over and gives a psycho- 
logical basis in Brutus’ inner conflicts be 
tween personal and public loyalties. Brutus’ 
image of the murder as a ritual with Caesar 
as the sacrificial beast may have been 
suggested by Cassius’ comparison of the 
slaughtered Caesar to a consecrated ox in 
“Caesar’s Revenge” (1902 ff.). ; 

A much clearer indication of the influ- 
ence of “Caesar’s Revenge” on Shake- 
speare’s play is provided by Antonys 
prophecy over the body of the murdered 


‘ All line-references are to the play’s edition in 
the Malone a Reprints series. I have 
modernised the spelling and punctuation. 
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Caesar. “‘Over these wounds now do I 
prophesy. . . .” The extravagance and hyper- 
bolism of this speech comes as a surprise, 
especially as the picture it draws of the 
horrors of civil war is not borne out by the 
reality as presented in Act V. Shakespeare 
compresses the entire Civil War that ensues 
upon the murder of Caesar into a single 
battle, which is not marked by excessive 
slaughter, and in which, so far from no 
quarter being given, all the captured fol- 
lowers of Brutus and Cassius are honourably 
entertained by Antony and Octavius. The 
whole tone of Antony’s speech reminds one 
of similar utterances in “ Caesar’s Revenge ”, 
a feeling that is confirmed by Antony’s 
reference to “Caesar’s spirit ranging for 
revenge, With Até by his side come hot from 
hell.” As the other references in his plays 
to Até indicate, she was to Shakespeare, as 
to Spenser (F.Q. Bk. iv, I, 19 ff.), the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of discord. Into 
“Caesar’s Revenge” a figure called “ Dis- 
cord” is introduced, who announces herself 
as having come “ hot from hell”: 

For this I left the deep infernal shades 

And past the sad Avernus ugly jaws, E 

And in the world came I, being Discord hight, 

Discord the daughter of the grisly night, 

To make the world a hell of plagues and woes. 

(630 ff.) 

She and Caesar’s ghost appear in company 
at the end of the play, left victors on the field 
of battle, to express their satisfaction in the 
high death-roll : 

Discord : 

Ay, now my longing hopes have their desire. 
e world is nothing but a massy heap 

Of bodies slain, the sea a lake of blood, etc. 

(2531 ff.) 

Wishing to show the disastrous consequences 
of the assassination, and having “ Caesar’s 
Revenge” at the back of his mind, Shake- 
Speare seems to have taken over not only 
two of its characters, Discord and Caesar’s 
ghost, but also its very idiom in such lines 
of Antony’s prophecy as 

That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 

With carrion men groaning for burial. 

The accumulative evidence seems to me 
to leave little doubt of Shakespeare’s 
acquaintance with “‘ Caesar’s Revenge ” and 
his debt to it, above all for the thrasonical 
traits in Caesar’s character, the hubristic 
tragedy of his fall, and the revenge of his 
ghost on the field of Philippi. 


ERNEST SCHANZER. 
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“INSULA FORTUNATA ” IN JONSON’S 
“EVERY MAN OUT OF HIS 
HUMOUR” 


HE significance of Jonson’s use of “ the 
fortunate Iland” in Every Man Out of 
His Humour, as well as in his masque The 
Fortunate Isles, seems to have been over- 
looked. Here is the passage from Every 
Man Out of His Humour (Herford and 
Simpson, Wks, III, 438) in which Jonson 
introduces “the fortunate island.” 


Mitis os ie what’s his Scene [for the 
play]? : 

Cordatus Marry, Insula Fortunata, Sir. 

Mit. 


,.the fortunate Iland? masse, he has 
bound himselfe to a strict law there. 


Cor. Why so? 

Mit. He cannot lightly alter the Scene, 
without crossing the seas. , 

Cor. He needs not, having a whole Iland 


to run through, I thinke. 
Induction, 271-280. 

The commentary of Herford and Simpson 
says this scene is “ vaguely described ” and 
“*the fortunate Iland’ ... has a more 
classical ring than ‘England’ would have 
had” (IX, 411). Actually, “the fortunate 
Iland” very appropriately signifies the land 
of fools and folly and therefore serves as a 
fitting setting for the humorous butts 
exhibited in Every Man Out of His Humour. 

The evidence for this assertion is in Eras- 
mus’s The Praise of Folly. Near the begin- 
ning of this well-known essay on fools occurs 
a passage in which Folly describes his birth- 
place. “I was brought foorth,” says Folly, 
“even amidds the Islands, which . . . are 
called fortunate . . .” (Sir Thomas Chaloner 
Knight, translator, The Praise of Folie, 
Anno. M.D.XLIX, b2v, b3).. The same 
passage in Latin runs, “Quod si locum 
quoque natalem requiritis . . . in ipsis insulis 
fortunatis. . . .” (Desiderii Erasmi, Opera 
Omnia (1703) IV, 410.) Because of the facts 
that Jonson was a thorough reader in Latin 
(as well as English) and that Moriae 
Encomium or The Praise of Folly was 
popularly known in the sixteenth century, it 
seems fair to conclude Jonson was definitely 
drawing on a tradition when he chose “ the 
fortunate Iland” for the scene of Every 
Man Out of His Humour. Certainly the 
Erasmian context gives point to the setting 


*The 1688 translation reads as follows: “ And 
as to the place of my birth,” says Folly, “it was 
. . . in the fortunate Islands. . . .” John Wilson, 
1688, translator, The Praise of Folly, ed. Mrs. P. S. 
Allen (Oxford, 1925), p. 15. 
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of the play, a point that alert contemporary 
Elizabethans would’ probably _ihave 


appreciated. WILLIAM W. MAIN. 


PORTRAIT OF SIR CORNELIUS 
VERMUYDEN 


(First Series, IV, 21, 12 July, 1851 and 
Fourth Series, I, 484, 23 May, 1868) 


N reply to these unanswered queries, a 
portrait believed to be of Sir Cornelius 
Vermuyden, c. 1590-1677, is in the possession 
of Mr. L. E. Harris, of Histon, Cambridge- 
shire. The painting is reputed to be by the 
Dutch artist van Miereveld, 1567-1641, and 
is reproduced in Mr. Harris’s book “ Ver- 
muyden and the Fens”, published during 
last year. The portrait was formerly in the 
possession of Lt.-Col. Maurice Noel, a 
descendant of Lady Jane Noel, daughter of 
the 4th Earl of Gainsborough, who married 
a great-great-grandson of Peter Vernatti, 
brother of Sir Phillibert Vernatti, one of the 
original adventurers with Vermuyden in the 
drainage and reclamation of Hatfield Chase 
in Yorkshire and the Great Level of the 
Fens. 

As is explained in the Appendix to Mr. 
Harris’s book, an almost identically similar 
portrait is in the possession of the van 
Kretschmar family in Holland. This por- 
trait has always been considered one of Sir 
Phillibert Vernatti, an ancestor of the van 
Kretschmars. The true identity of the sub- 
ject of the portrait is, therefore, in some 
doubt, Vernatti or Vermuyden. 

In his book, Mr. Harris tells of the 
successful search for the authentic record 
of the death of Vermuyden. We now know 
that he was buried on 15th October, 1677, 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. D.N.B. 
gives 1683 as the probable year of his death, 
an error which arises primarily from the 
confusion of Sir Cornelius Vermuyden with 


Richard Woodville, Earl Rivers 
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Sir Cornelius Fairmeadow (or Pharmedo), 
and a curious substitution of the year 1683 
for 1638 as the date of the death of the 
latter. (See N. & Q., 5th Series, VII, 429, 
June 2nd, 1877.) 

R. H. Apams. 


THE EARLDOM OF RIVERS 


THE choice of “ Rivers” for the Earldom 

conferred in 1626 on Thomas Lord 
Darcy of Chiche has never been satisfactorily 
explained. In N. & Q. cxcv, 571, I advanced 
the suggestion that he might possibly have 
been descended in the female line from the 
Barons Rivers of Essex in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, since they both had estates in the 
same locality. I have recently discovered a 
pedigree in Harl. 2096, f. 186-168A (British 
Museum) which suggests the possibility of a 
different reason. 


The pedigree is labelled: 

“This followinge was gathered by Mr 
Chaloner of all the extracted lynes 
descended from the Woodviles of Grafton, 
co. Northampton for Tho. Viscount 
Savage, wherein is the descending lyne of 
most of the English nobility and others as 
also of foreign nations.” 


It was compiled by Thomas Chaloner (per- 
haps a relative of Randle Holme I’s stepson 
Thomas Chaloner who was Deputy of the 
College of Arms in Chester, and who died 
in 1598) presumably between 1626 and 1635. 
It would thus appear that the Rivers title 
was chosen by Darcy at the behest of his 
son-in-law Sir Thomas Savage Bt to whom 
he was in special remainder. Savage was 
created Viscount Savage at the same time 
but did not succeed to the Earldom himself 
since he predeceased his father-in-law. The 
descent of the Savages from the Woodvilles 
is as follows: 


Mary (co-heir of her brother Earl Rivers) = William Herbert, Earl of Huntingdon 





| 
Elizabeth (co-heir) = Charles Somerset, Earl of Worcester 





| 
Elizabeth = William Brereton, cupbearer = Sir John Savage 
to Henry VIII 





(From whom Earls Rivers) 
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The monument of Sir John Savage (who 
died in 1528) in the Savage Chapel of 
Macclesfield Church, contains a Shield on 
which were formerly painted the arms of 
Savage with three other quarterings, impal- 
ing Somerset, quartering Herbert and 
Woodville (Earwaker’s East Cheshire, ii, 
495). 

Why the Savages should have desired to 
adopt the Woodville Earldom is not clear 
since they were not their representatives, but 
the choosing of a peerage title by a descen- 
dant in the female line of a noble family 
where the recipient is neither the heir nor 
co-heir to the family who held the former 
creation is not uncommon. 

The pedigree, which extends for 28 pages, 
illustrates the remarkable extent to which 
the blood of the comparatively obscure 
family of Woodville of Grafton infiltrated 
into the old nobility in one generation. The 
first Lord Rivers’ daughters married into the 
Grey of Groby, Plantagenet (Edward IV), 
Fitzalan, Bourchier, Grey de Ruthyn, Wing- 
field, Stafford, Strange of Knokin, and 
Herbert families, and these lines soon in- 
cluded the Howards, Devereux, Willoughbys, 
Suttons, Stanleys, Nevilles, Fitzgeralds, etc. 
The descents are followed down to King 
Charles (I) and his contemporaries. 


PATRICK W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 





MILTON’S FRIENDSHIP WITH 
CROMWELL’S GRAND-DAUGHTER 


his biography of Milton, Richardson 
relates the story of Charles the Second’s 
offer to employ Milton, and gives as his 
authority one Henry Bendish, whose family 
were intimate with Milton’s family both 
before and after Milton’s death. Since 
Henry Bendish’s parents were not licensed 
to marry until 1669, and since he was 
apparently not their oldest child, the 
intimacy must have been between his 
parents and Milton. 

If this is true we can imagine another 
colourful friend in Milton’s circle, and a 
non-secretarial connection between Milton 
and Cromwell. Henry Bendish’s mother 
was born Bridget Ireton, in 1650, daughter 
of General Ireton and his wife Bridget, 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell. She was said 
'o resemble her grandfather Cromwell and 
Was a great favourite with him. Later she 
was a staunch defender of his name. There 
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is a story, related in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, that once at the end of 
a coach ride she drew a fellow passenger’s 
sword and challenged another passenger 
who had maligned the Protector. 

This lively woman who visited Milton 
during his last years and his widow after 
his death must have been continuing a 
friendship formed in earlier years, perhaps 
by Cromwell himself. Further investiga- 
tion of the Bendish family might well bring 
to light more facts about the connection 
and possibly some now unknown Milton 


Oberlin College, Ohio. 


EARLY SCOTTISH PERFORMANCES 
OF “COMUS” (cxcviii, 158) 


"THREE further instances have turned up 
in the Edinburgh newspapers. 

One of these presentations was on March 
22, 1751, when it was declared to be 
“positively the last Time of Acting it this 
Season.” The other two ante-date the pre- 
vious known performances by two years, 
taking place on Wednesday, December 28, 
1748, and Monday, January 2, 1749. 

The cast in the 1748-9 season included Mr. 
Davies (Comus), Mr. Lacey (Elder Brother), 
Mr. Philips (Attendant Spirit), Mrs. Crofts 
(The Lady) and Mrs. Hamilton (Euphrosine). 

The earliest reference confirms that the 
production was Dalton’s adaptation of 
“ Comus.” (“Caledonian Mercury "— 
December 26, 1748, and March 19, 1751; 
“Edinburgh Evening Courant "—December 


29, 1748.) J. McKenzie. 


APHRA BEHN, NOVELIST AND 
DRAMATIST (16402-1689) 


WHEN Sir Edmund Gosse wrote his bio- 
graphy of Aphra Behn for the D.N.B., 
he had in his possession a manuscript 
volume of the poems of Anne, Countess of 
Winchilsea. According to Gosse, Lady 
Winchilsea had inserted in the book a note 
alleging “that Mrs. Behn was born not at 
Canterbury, as has hitherto been stated, but 
at Wye, in Kent,” and that her father was 
a barber. 
On the strength of this information, he not 
unnaturally made application to the Vicar 
of Wye, hoping for a baptismal entry in 


*See D.N.B., under Finch, Anne, Countess of 
Winchilsea. 
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the parish registry. Possibly Gosse also 
possessed the 1705 edition of Mrs. Behn’s 
works, in which the authoress is stated to 
have been the daughter of one Johnson, of 
Canterbury, and he may have asked for a 
search for the baptism of Aphra Johnson. 
The vicar, who obviously could not read 
his registers, promptly produced an entry 
of the baptisms of “ Ayfara, the daughter, 
and Peter the son, of John and Amy John- 
son,” under date 10 July 1640. This was 
hailed as a “discovery” of the birth- 
place and parentage of Aphra Behn. 

Actually, as a writer in The Amateur 
Historian? states, not only are there no 
baptisms in the registers of any persons of 
the name of Johnson from 1631 to 1665, 
but the two children, Ayfara and Peter, 
baptised 10 July 1640, were the children of 
John and Mary Amis, and both were buried 
at Wye within a week of their baptisms. 

Lady Winchilsea, on whose note Gosse 
relied, was the wife of Heneage, 4th Earl of 
Winchilsea. She was a friend of Pope and 
of Rowe, and Cibber regretted that she only 
wrote occasionally as a pastime. The book 
which had been in the possession of Gosse 
was sold with his library in 1928 by Messrs. 
Sotheby, but its present owner has not been 
traced. 

I am indebted to the Principal Keeper, 
Department of Printed Books, British 
Museum, for the following particulars from 
the sale Catalogue: 


[Winchilsea, Anne, Countess of] Mis- 
cellany Poems, with two plays. By 
Ardelia. A Manuscript on paper, 147 


ll., written on both sides, rebacked, fol. 
[c. 1696]. On p. 43 Lady Winchilsea has 
appended this note: ‘Mrs. Behn was 
daughter to a barber, who liv’d formerly 
in Wye, a little market town, now much 
decay’d, in Kent. Though the account of 
her life before her works pretends other- 
wise; some persons now alive do testify 
upon their knowledge that to be her 
original.” Price: £62. Purchaser Dobell.” 

Mr. Dobell is unable to recall to whom 
he sold the book. 

Lady Winchilsea died in 1720, so presum- 
ably the note was written between 1698 and 
1720. 

The “account of her life before her 
works” no doubt refers to the biography 
“by one of the fair sex,” in the 1705 edition 
of Mrs. Behn’s works. 


*Vol. I, No. 9, 1953. 
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Here she is described as “a gentlewoman 
by birth, of a poor family in the city of 
Canterbury, her paternal name was Johnson, 
whose relation to the Lord Willoughby 
drew him for the advantageous post of Lieut, 
Governor of many Isles, besides the Conti- 
nent of Surinam, from his quiet retreat at 
Canterbury.” 

It seems improbable that Lord Willoughby 
of Parham* should have been related to a 
Canterbury barber, and even less likely that 
he should have appointed the barber to a 
governorship. 

According to Gosse, who does not state 
his authority, “‘a relative whom she [Aphra 
Behn] called her father was nominated by 
Lord Willoughby to the post of lieutenant- 
general of Surinam, which was then an 
English possession. He went out to the 
West Indies with his whole family when 
Aphra was still a child. The father died on 
the outward voyage, but the family settled 
in the best house in the Colony, a charming 
residence called St. John’s Hill, of which 
the poetess has given a probably overcharged 
picture, painted from memory in her novel 
of Oroonoko.” 

Next we are told that Aphra returned to 
her native country about 1658. 

Frances Lord Willoughby of Parham was 
appointed Governor of Barbados in May 
1650. He was back in England in 1652 
and, after the Restoration, in August 1653 
was again appointed Governor of Barbados, 
together with St. Kitts, Nevis, Montserrat 
and Antigua. He was lost at sea, on board 
the ship Hope “ about the end of July 1666.” 

We have here no clue to the date of the 
appointment of the unnamed Governor of 
Surinam. If there is any truth in the story 
of the appointment, it would seem that it 
might have been between 1650 and 1652, or 
between 1663 and 1666. 

It is difficult to believe if the father of 
Aphra Behn had died at sea that this fact 
should not have been disclosed by the bio- 
grapher in the 1705 edition of her works. 
State Papers (Colonial Series) do not appear 
to contain any references to a governor of 
Surinam. No will of a Johnson who died 
on the voyage out has been found, and the 
wills of the 5th and 6th Lords Willoughby 
contain no references to any relation of the 
name of Johnson. 


* Francis, Sth Baron Willoughby of Parham 
(1613?-1666) see D.N.B. for his interesting and 
chequered career. 
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Miss V. Sackville-West* says of Aphra 
Behn “Her parentage, the place of her 
birth, the status of her father, the spelling 
of her name [Behn], the existence of her 
husband, all have been subjects of dispute. 
Is her biographer to call her Amis or John- 
son? ... Is he to keep her at Wye or to 
send her to Surinam?” 

Miss Sackville-West was aware of the 
baptisms of Ayfara and Peter Amis at Wye, 
but evidently did not know of their deaths 
as infants. One is inclined to place most 
reliance on Lady Winchilsea’s statement that 
Aphra Behn’s father was a barber, and 
formerly resident in Wye. It is unfortunate 
that she either did not know, or did not give 
hisname. We have the two opposing stories, 
one that the governor-designate was actually 
the father, two that he was an individual 
whom she called her father. 

If Aphra Behn went to Surinam, with 
whom did she go, in what capacity, and 
when? In later life we know that she went 
to Holland, and apparently did good work 
in the secret service line. She possessed the 
qualities to become a successful novelist 
and dramatist, and to retain the friendship 
of Dryden, Otway and Southerne. 

If she was a barber’s daughter, maybe she 
is the only one to have achieved burial in 
Westminster Abbey. 

A last word as to her christian name. 
Aphra, Ayfara and variants occur com- 
monly in Kent in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. There are numerous examples in 
the Canterbury marriage licences of this 
name, which appears almost unknown in 


other districts. P. D. Munpy. 
‘Aphra Behn, by V. Sackville-West, 1927. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL IN 1652 


ERE is a note attached to the manu- 
script in the British Museum pointing 
out that the following lines copy the poem 
a written by Dr. South, and correct the 
pirated edition published by E. Curll in his 
“Posthumous Works of late Robert South, 
D.D.” (1717), who “ has abused this learned 
man’s fine copy of verses.” 
In Inclytam Scholam. 
’ Regiam_ Westmonasteriensem. 
— fundata manu, Regina scholarum ; 
am virgo extruxit. Musaq virgo colit. 
Inconfusa Babel, linguis et mole superba ; 
Celsior fama, quam fuit illa situ. 
Gentibus et Jinguis laté celebrata: tacere | 
De qué nulla potest, nec satis ulla loqui. 
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i te exuperans, paritérq encomia: linguis 
t tot laudari digna, quot ipsa doces. 
Hebreus Grecusq uno cernuntur in Anglo: 
Qui puer hue anglus venerat, exit Arabs. 
Tercentum hic florent juvenes: mihi mira videtur 
Tam numerosa simul, tam quoque docta cohors. 
Sic numero bonitas, numerus bonitate relucet ; 
Ut stellas pariter lux numertisq decet. 
Arte senes, annis pueros mirabitur hospes; 
Dum stupet, in pueris nil puerile videns. 
Consurgit, orescitq puer, velut Hydra sub ictu; 
Florescitq suis saepe rigatus aquis. 
Stat regimen triplici fasces moderante magistro; 
Joctaq Musarum regna Triumvir habet. 
Sulicit has inter sedes quod regnet Apollo, 
_Optime Apollineus comprobat ille Tripos. 
Sic super envidiam sese effert ardua [aemula] nullis ; 
Invida, sed cunctis invidiosa scholis. 
Indi in septenas se digerit ordine classes ; 
Depositee, septem, qua, velut Astra, micant. 
Discit et Authores propria inter meznia naatos; 
Et generosa libros, quos legit, ipsa parit. 
Instat Araneole studiosa has exhibet artes. 
Quas de visceribus lexuit ipasa suis. 
Literulas docet hic idem Praeceptor et Author ; 
Idem discipulis Bibliotheca suis caecus, 
Accipit hic lucem, non ultra Homerus: 
Huc venit a Seythicis Naso reversus agris. 
Utraq divitiis nostros academia crescit ; 
.Hec Schola ad implendas sufficit una duas. 
Sic Fons exiguus binos excurrit in amnes; 
Parnassi geminus sic quoque surgit Apex. 
Huic collata igitur, quantum ipsa academia prestat, 
Dic, precor, Haec doctos accipit Illa facit. 
ob. South. 
Ann. Dom. 1652. 
Aut. 1653. 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


PRICES IN 1672 AND 1747 FOR 
THATCHING 


Paid for straw and pleading 3 10 

Paid for thatching town house, 
server getting spelks 10 2 

The above two items are from the Halli- 

well Township booke 1747 published 

by the Chetham Society in 1910, and the 

following for similar work in 1672, from the 

Warrington Parish Register made by 

the Clerk when he served the office of 

Constable: 

for 7 Thrave and a halfe of wheat 
straw 

for leadinge it 

for prickes 

pd for Peginge Drawing and Serv- 
inge of the Thacher 

for leadinge 16 load of Thach 

for Leadinge ridging Clods 

for getinge Clods 

for A Casement 

The Thacher seems to have re- 1 
ceiveth for the work and hs} 
server 


WOU BK NeENN COW 
Oh NOAMDNA WAY 
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Being far from reference books I am 
puzzled, to know what exactly the follow- 
ing words mean: 
pleading, leading, spelks, prickes, clods, 
Thraves, a casement. 
The first two might mean plaiting or folding, 
the next two, what in Somerset we call 
spars, a stick doubled over and edges made 
sharp to keep the thatch in place. Thrave 
may be a quantity,—a handful or bundle. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


MEMOIRS OF COLONEL 
HUTCHINSON 
(Continued from page 163) 
The ending rejected by their first editor 
ETWEEN the first and subsequent 
editions of the Memoirs, edited by the 

Rev. Julius Hutchinson there is one 
difference which has escaped comment. Mrs 
Hutchinson tells how the body of the 
Colonel was brought from Sandown into 
London, through Southwark, over the bridge, 
and into the heart of the city. The final 
stage of the journey, on to the little village 
church in remote Owthorpe, is movingly 
described, and then in the Ist edition comes 
this sentence, which is of course found in 
the MS.: 

So was he brought lamented home and 

layd in his owne vault which he thrice 

before his death orderd he should be 

brought to. 
This sentence makes a natural end to the 
Memoirs. How came the Rev. Julius to 
omit it from the editions of 1808 (2nd), 
1810 (3rd) and 1822 (4th)? Some subse- 
quent editors have printed the sentence and 
others have omitted it. The first edition is, 
it would seem, the better one to follow. 

The MS. on examination provided a sur- 
prise, for it most unexpectedly showed that 
the Memoirs do not end where the editor 
left them in his first edition. They continue 
for several further pages, until one feels 
that Mrs Hutchinson is wandering on, unable 
to lay down her pen, though she must have 
felt that her story was completed. The great 
probability is that it was the conditions 
under which he was confined, and not 
poison, which brought about the Colonel’s 
death. As for the apparition which fre- 
quented the Castle, why was it Mrs Hutchin- 
son, still living in Nottinghamshire, and not 
her dead husband? 
One cannot criticize the judgment of the 








Editor in ending the Memoirs as he did, but 
the conclusion has its interests. It is here 
printed in its entirety for the first time: 


‘It was not a little wonder to us that he 
should so positively appoynt his body to be 
carried thither when in all his life time before 
he had usd to say that wherever he died he 
would there be buried, and sometime would 
give it charge to his wife if she survived him 
to enterre him in the place he died. But att 
his death he very earnestly enjoynd them to 
carry him home, though it was about eight 
score miles distant from the place where he 
died. What moovd him to it he declared not, 
but I am apt to believe one thing was because 
he would not have any of those superstitions 
exercisd about him, being dead, for the 
opposing of which he lost his liberty and 
life. Neither did wee looke upon it as any 
kindnesse or civillity in his enemies that 
they permitted us so undisturbedly to fullfill 
his desire, but a hand of God that overruld 
their barbarous nature. They could doe no 
otherwise for they envied all those things 
God would not suffer them to hinder, as 
was apparent upon severall proofes. Among 
the rest, one of the King’s servants that had 
mourning sent him was absolutely forbidden 
to wear it for him though providence, in a 
few dayes after, put them in mourning too. 
Then they raysd a false report and spread 
it from the Court that impatient of his prison 
he had poysond himselfe. And many other 
testimonies there were of their mallace, rage 
and madnesse, att that peace and joy and 
glory with which the Lord had crownd his 
dying servant and seald an answer of his 
owne prayers in his death, who usd to say 
that if the Lord would give him his desire 
he would not die in raging distemper nor in 
torturing payne. And so the Lord, wonder- 
fully against the nature of the disease, kept 
him in perfect understanding and quiet with- 
out the least deliration though the feaver 
had seized his head and he had not any 
reliefe from sleepe, and he felt not any other 
pang in death but was translated with such 
joy and tranquillity of soule as was a mani- 
fect seale of God’s favour. In the want of 
all things that he, who had had a comfort- 
able house of his owne, attendants, and all 
things that any gentleman of his quallity 
could require from his infancy till his im- 
prisonment, should come to die in a vile 
chamber, untrimd and unhung, in a poore 
wretched bed without his wife children and 
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servants and relations about him and all his 
former enjoyments taken from him—these 
thoughts extended were enough to melt away 
tender bowells. But then to consider on 
the other side that the Lord provided his 
dearest brother and daughters to assist him 
to the last and had sent him mony to defray 
all charges which he wanted before, and like- 
wise ordered it so that some which should 
have bene payd half a yeere before he was 
detaind sent in now to bring him home, and 
above all that the Lord not only bore up his 
spirit to part with all things without regrett 
but filld him full of joy and thankfullnesse 
and curbd the power of his disease and 
chaind up Sathan that he could not torture 
him in mind or body. It was an admirable 
and unspeakable flood of mercy which may 
helpe to comfort us in the losse of him. 
Not long after the Collonell, the warder 
that was his keeper in the Tower died of a 
raging feaver which struck Mrs. Hutchinson 
into an apprehension of that which many 
circumstances made not alltogether unsus- 
picious, that the Collonell was poysond, for 
that was not a strange practise with them 
in the Tower and both the Lieftenant and 
his man Cresset did mortally hate this 
warder. After that Robinson had turned 
out the Collonell’s men from him some few 
nights before he was sent away, Cresset when 
he came to lock up the Collonell brought 
with him under a shew of kindnesse a bottle 
of excellent wine which he drunke with the 
Collonell and his warder. It is true that the 
Collonell was ill and had a flux when he 
want away from the Tower which stayd 
upon his journey but wee thought then it 
might rather have bene occasiond by some 
cold he gott being by the state’s Barbarisme 
deprived of the assistance of his servant to 
wait on him att his rising and going to bed, 
Which was a thing he had never bene with- 
out in his life. But there were some circum- 
stances that did give ground to a suspicion 
of poyson—the Captain’s sending expresse 
order while he was well that none of his 
things should goe out of the Castle and that 
but ten dayes before he died. Then his 
sending unreasonably for a Coroner to 
examine the cause of his death to cleare as 
he sayd the King’s garrison. Then the false 
report that was raysd att Court, and when 
Mr. George Hutchinson had related the 
manner of his death and sicknesse to Doctor 
Cox he sayd those sweates were a symptome 
of poyson, but afterwards when Mrs. 
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Hutchinson would have urged his opinion 
againe he was wise and reserved, though at 
first he himselfe had enquird of her whither 
she did not suspect it. Alsoe Captaine 
Taverner that had some little skill in Astro- 
logie seeing Mr. George Hutchinson come 
sad from his brother the night before he 
died, sayd nothing but went up into his 
closett and after a while came downe againe 
very melancholly and the next day, just 
at that time the Collonell laid speechless, 
came into the roome and saw him expire and 
after was present att his embalming and 
very inquisitive of the man that did it 
whether he found no signes of poyson but 
that man sayd not. Yet the Captaine that 
had bene present at the opening of Sinder- 
comb who was poysond in the Tower sayd 
he saw some such purple spotts upon the 
Collonell’s lungs as he had observed in that 
prisoner’s and was the more induced to 
believe his signe because he had some confi- 
dence in his art, which I reject as vaine and 
foolish, but when he went up to his closet 
from Mr. Hutchinson he sett his figure, and 
his starres, he sayd, told him that the Col- 
lonell should die the next day att that 
hower which he after came in and saw him 
expire and that he was poysond. The Castle 
had bene sayd to be often disturbd with evill 
spirites before the Collonell came but in all 
the 4 months that he was there there was 
not aniething seene or heard till about a 
fortnight before his death when allmost 
every night the souldiers that were on the 
guard and the people in the Castle (all but 
the Collonell) heard att midnight in the 
kitchen greate noyses and preparations for 
getting meate, pumping water, and winding 
up the jack and washing the kitchen when 
the maid was in bed and nobody there, but 
the Collonell never heard any of this. Only 
one Lord’s day at evening, his chamber 
being over the kitchen and his wife and 
children and his brother with him, wee did 
certainly all thinke we heard the jack wound 
up when we were after assured there was no 
such thing done, nobodie being then in the 
kitchen and this was the Lord’s day before 
Mrs Hutchinson went. But after he was 
dead those noyses ceast and nothing more 
was heard, but the spring after there came 
an apparition of a gentlewoman in mourn- 
ing in such a habitt as Mrs. Hutchinson usd 
to weare there, and affrighted the guards 
mightily at the first but after a while grew 
familiar to them and was often seene walk- 
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ing in the Collonell’s chamber and on the 
platformes and came sometimes into the 
guard among them, which is certainly true 
but we knew not how to interpret it. Neither 
can we believe that he was poysond although 
we know his enemies had mallice and 
wickednesse enough to doe it and at the 
same time did make as bad attempts against 
the lives of others and did effect their 
murther upon Mr. Lish in France. But if 
they did not that way dispatch the Collonell, 
it is certaine their unjust and barbarous 
usage of him did occasion his death, whose 
murther the Lord will not forget when he 
makes inquisition for the blood of his saints. 
But what they intended for his destruction, 
the Lord turnd to his advantage who dying 
in and for the Lord is translated into happi- 
ness and blessed rest from those labours 
which employ the living saints, whose soules 
are grieved with the iniquitie of the times 
they live in. Lett us blesse the Lord for 
him and for the signall and eminent mercy 
shewd unto him which made him in life 
and death victorious over the Lord’s and his 
enemies.’ 


Even this did not end the Memoirs as they 
had been written. Three further lines had 
been obliterated by Mrs Hutchinson herself. 

Mrs Hutchinson is apt to be tedious in 
her oft-repeated recitals of the virtues of her 
husband, and in her discourses on religion, 
but if her interests had been with poets and 
playwrights we might not have had the 
same record of the great times through 
which she had lived. She was a Clarendon 
rather than a Pepys. One thing we would 
much like to know—“ the secret which was 
lockt up in the grave” (p. 387). It is un- 
likely to have been what the Rev. Julius 
imagined. It was a greater secret, locked up 
in her husband’s grave. 

There is a sadness in Mrs Hutchinson’s 
introduction to “The Principles of the 
Christan Religion”, written after her hus- 
band’s death: “my infirmities and imper- 
fections, joynd with my outward ill successes 
have much weakened my authority, and 
made it of no force with all persons.” The 
sorrows and poverty which came to her in 
the later years were bearing heavily upon 
her. The members of her husband’s family 
who turned her out of her old home, placed 
no record on the walls of the church in 
which she was buried, but unwittingly they 
gave her a more imperishable monument. 
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They preserved the manuscripts on which 
she had laboured to tell the stories of her 
husband’s and her own life, and Lucy 
Hutchinson, the devoted wife and gifted 
woman, who died lonely and heart broken, 
came long after her death to stand high in 
fame among English women writers. 


SYDNEY RACE, 


NOTES 

The second edition was followed by Sir Charles 
Firth in his edition of the Memoirs, dated 1885 (re- 
printed 1906) which contains valuable notes of 
general interest together with many extracts from 
the “diary.” Sir Charles omitted the concluding 
sentence, and it is also omitted in Everyman’s 
edition and in Bohn’s Standard Library. In all 
three editions the spelling has been modernized. 
The original version, with the final sentence, is 
found in the Dryden House Memoirs (most pleasant 
of all modern editions to handle), and in the Sisley 
Library of Memoirs. In both the old spelling has 
been retained. 

Mrs Hutchinson’s description of Sandown Castle, 
Deal, where the Colonel passed the last eleven 
months of his life was ‘“‘a lamentable old ruind 
place, allmost a mile distant from the towne, the 
roomes all out of repaire, not weather free, no kind 
of accommodation either for Jodging or diet, or any 
conveniency of life.’ The “ Illustrated London 
News ’’ of January 19th 1853 had a good woodcut 
of the Castle and an account of it as it then stood, 
a few years before its demolition: ‘* Sandown 
Castle consists of an immense round tower in the 
centre, connected with four lunettes or semi-circular 
works, the whole me | surrounded by a deep fosse 
and having additional defences and batteries to- 
wards the sea. The entrance is by a a 
and gate on the landside. The upper part of the 
central tower contains a spacious cistern for water, 
below which is a large vaulted apartment, bomb 
proof for the garrison. Some substantial repairs 
and alterations were made during our last war with 
France. 

“At Sandown they show a sedan in which 
Colonel Hutchinson was brought into the fortress, 
the chair in which he customarily sat is also pre- 
served here, and a portrait of the staunch Parlia- 
— hangs in one of the apartments of the 

astle.”” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL NATHANIEL 
WOODHULL (1722-1776) (cxcvii. 327) 


HE mystery of the manner of the wound- 
ing of this American Militia officer on 

the 28th August, 1776 is clarified by this re- 
port in the Connecticut Journal of the 4th 
September: “Col. Woodhull, late President 
of New-York Congress, for refusing to give 
up his side Arms, was wounded on the Head 
with a Cutlass, and had a Bayonet thrust 
thro’ his Arm.” The wound in the arm, 4 
very slight one, became poisoned from 
neglect, and Woodhull died after an amputa- 
tion on the 20th September. During the first 
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few days of his captivity he abandoned the 
Revolutionary Congress and renewed his 
oath of allegiance to King George, thus 
qualifying for a pardon under a proclama- 
tion recently made by the King’s Commis- 
sioners, Admiral Lord Howe and General 
William Howe. This act of submission was 
published in the Connecticut Gazette of the 
27th September by Colonel Henry Beekman 
Livingston, probably on the orders of 
General Washington. Both the newspapers 
cited were organs of the Revolutionary 
party. After the success of the Revolution 
the case of Woodhull was hushed up, with 
the result that tales of his having been mis- 
treated by his captors were bruited about 
and exaggerated by interested parties. Most 
revolutions have been marked by parallel 


cases. W. H. W. SABINE. 


THE DIARY OF CHARLES BRIETZCKE, 
1760 
(Continued from page 169) 


Mon. September Ist. Mr. Fraser came into 
Mr. Pottenger’s Room while I was sitting 
We chatted together rather more sociable 
than we used to be indeed Sally Arnold told 
me he had spoke of me to her & her Sis* 
Fraser in good Terms, & that I had better 
make up to him than Potenger as his Interest 
with my Ld. was stronger. Spoke to Mr. 
Potenger this Mg. about the scanty Allow- 
ance of Gazettes as Mr. Ancell did not 
behave so civil as I could have wished in 
that respect last SaturY Night, I was deter- 
mined to do it, upon my Word if one had 
not a little Spirit one might be trod under 
Foot; I must say Mr. Potenger was very 
civil & said I might have 1/2 a doz. of his, 
or in his Name when I wanted them over 
above the 3 I at present have, I was in the 
Green Park to Night where we had French 
Horns, went to the Office & Home, it was a 
fine Night. 


Tue. 2nd. fine Weather, at the Office till 10, 
when, as they did not know w' they were 
going about or when, I went away, tho’ Mr. 
Monnot went abroad at last, Dawes sat with 
me to Night, again the old Subject. 


Wed. 3rd. this Evg. as it was fine Weather 
tho’ it is dark now at 1/2 past 7, I walkd 
in the Green Park where we had French 
Horns; It is an agreable Relaxation to the 
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cares of my mind to walk there a little of 
an Evg. 


Thur. 4th. Mr. Fraser joined me on the 
Parade & asked how little George did I then 
met Mr. Martheille & went to Regniers & 
Mr. Elliots, in the Evg. I was in the Green 
Park & see Mr. & Mrs. Frazer there, George 
was there with Penning his Impudence is 
pretty extory to be seen about Wretch as 
he is, but as I am determined to have no 
more Connection with such a Beast, for he 
has Nothing of Human Nature in him, so I 
shall not fill up me Jounral with the Creature 
any more. 


Frid. Sth. Met Sall Arnold this Mg. & 
walkd with her to Court & then to the 
Corner of Maiden Lane where we parted, I 
went to the Office but no Mails in yet see 
Mr. Fenhoulet out of Mr. Potenger’s Win- 
dow, & went with him by Water to the 
South Sea House & the Long Room Custom 
House he was going to Hackney to let one 
of his Houses, he has an Estate there which 
he sd cost 9000£, & I met on Ludgate Hill 
Miss Ware, then Mrs. Ware, who were very 
civil, in the Evg I walkd in the Park a little 
Way with Pigot, & then with Mrs. Fraser 
& Sally Arnold & Miss Mors, Sally talked 
a good deal about Mrs. Fraser, that she had 
no Notion of her giving herself Airs of 
Superiority as she was married, to be sure. 
She behaved rude to leave us & to go & 
look for her Husband Sally said it was shock- 
ing to be Husband sick at last he joined us, 
& we walkd down to the Office Mr. Fraser 
or at least Mrs. Fraser would not go into 
my Seat, Sally is certainly right in her Notion 
of her Sis' for She does not know where 
her Arse hangs since she has been Mrs. 
Fraser. I went afterwards to the Office & 
staid till 1 for Nothing when my Ld. sent 
down to let us know That. 


Sat. 6th. Sept. A fine Day, in the Evg. too 
but one Turn as the Mails were all coming 
in (Lambe & Evans Messenger) I was 
decyphering them till past 12 tho’ it was 1 
before I got Home last Night. 


Sun. 7th. Sent for to the Office at 11, where 
when I came, I had Nothing to do, as it was 
all put into Hands, so I went to Whitehall 
Chapel’ where I see Mr. & Mrs. Belsen Miss 

* George I converted the Banqueting House into 


a Chapel Royal. It was dismantled in 1890 and 
later became the United Services Museum. 
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Larpent that was & wished joy he said he was 
taken always for me, I have heard others 
say so to, I walkd in the Park with Kinders- 
ley drank Milk in the Grove, & walkd in 
the Green Park with Mr. & Mrs. Fenhoulet 
& Mrs. & Miss Cartwright Mrs. Fenhoulet 
sd that Mrs. Larpent did not let her Daug* 
(Mrs. Belsen) sup with her, but always sent 
her to Bed. 


Mon. 8th. Busy writing all this Mg. for to 
Morrow Night’s Packets Mr. Wright was 
not to be found, walkd in the Green Park 
with Miss Sauls who I joined in Tavistock 
Street, See Mr. B. there, & sat down with 
Sally on Ld. Godolphin’s Bench see her 
Home, met Sophie Collier in Maiden Lane 
went to the Office & Home. 


Tue. 9th. Miss Sally Arnold was to go out 
of Town this Mg. to Whitchurch in Shrop- 
shire, this Evg. I walkd with Mr. Royer & 
Jones, see Miss Carson, but as It was some 
distance I did not bow to Her. then went 
to my Office, from where we dispatched Mr. 
Collins to the Kg. of Prussia & Mr. Goodall 
to Prince Ferdinand. tho’ I went Home at 10. 


Wed. 10th. Mr. Kluf came at 1/2 past 1 
to me in the Park, & I went Home & drest 
& took Him up in a Coach at the British 
Coffee House at Charing Cross & we went 
& dined at the Gent Ushers Table at Ken- 
sington Palace with Col. Saurin Mr. 
Saunieres etc. we went to Mrs. Sauniers but 
they did not give us any Coffee, so we went 
to Mr. & had some there. Mr. Kluft 
entertained me as we walkd Home with a 
short acct. of his Life, that in 1740 he first 
came in to England, that he had been to 
Constantiniple sweden & denmark, & that 
by Rights he shou’d have succeeded to his 
Father’s Place in Holland of Campwollers 
to the E. India Com. 


Thur. 11th. Walkd in the Green Park this 
Evg. but it is dark a little Past 7, tho’ we 
have had the finest Weather ever since last 
Saturday as could be known, wrote to Mr. 
Wace who is still in the Country with his 
Unkle. I have sent to him every Post. 


Frid. 12th. Sept. Took a turn with Royer 
& Jones & in the Green Park where 
I see Mrs. B. laying hold of G’s arm as my 
Lord was at Sion I went Home before 10, 
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so did Mr. Morin, Mr. Stirne was con- 
demned today for the Murder of Mr. 
Matthews Surgeon, but poisoned himself by 
11 o'clock to Night. 


Sat. 13th. Miss Borgard & Mr. Martheille 
sat with me at my Office this Mg. Mr. Burg- 
hall was with me too, sent a Letter to His 
Son for him, I sat down in the Park with 
Lord Lindores & Major Lesley & left them 
at Ld. Godolphin’s Bench, in the Evg sat 
by the Kg’s Library in the Green Park & 
walkd there & down to the Office with Mr. 
Carrington where I heard an Express was 
come in, went to Mr. Potenger but he said 
he had no Occasion for me as there was 
Nothing, Mr. Shadwell could not tell me 
what it was, but kept it a Secret, tho’ before 
I went Home I heard from Mr. Kluft that 
the French had been worsted in a Gen! 
Foraye they had intended. 


Sun. 14th. Up at 6 with an Intention of 
walking to the Grove, but I slept in a Mr. 
Carrington’s who said he would walk with 
me to Knightsbridge, it rained as we were 
going, so I put off & walked with him to 
Mr. Wood’s who has taken a House at 
Brompton, he is going to buy the Freehold 
Right. Mr. Carrington took me by Chapel 
Street May Fair to show me the Houses he 
is building there, or more properly his 
Ground which he has let there upon a 
Building Lease, there will be a good Street, 
& to be called Carrington Street, he said 
after Mas’ Carrington Garrick’s name who 
is to have it he is in Hopes of bringing the 
Street into Piccadilly; which with the pur- 
chase of the Land of a old House or 2 he 
may easily effect. He said he had lost a 
good deal of Land for want of having 
Possession of it That he would ascertain It, 
by his Title Deeds but as It has been in 
other People’s Possession above 20 years, no 
Title Deeds whatever are of any Service, we 
walkd all round the New Building to Gen 
Cholmondeley’s House, & indeed it is very 
surprising to see the vast Addition of Houses 
& the fine improved Estates of that land 
which a few years was very cheap, I break- 
fasted with Mr. & Mrs. Carrington he went 
to Mr. Wood’s in Town, but I sat & chatted 
with her till 1 about Miss Cartwright, whose 
Father, she said tho’ they gave themselves 
such monstrous proud Airs, was of no 
Family at all, that an Unkle of theirs kept 
a Hedge Ale House, & that what they had 
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to live on was 3 or 4 Houses in Germyn 
Street. I went & sat & walkd in the Park 
with Miss Godfreys & Bincliff Mrs. Dessy 
(Mr. Child’s Sis') dined & drank Tea with 
Us, I took a Turn this evg in the Green 
Park, but, as it was a cloudy evg. or was dark 
before 7 the evg. Walks are almost over for 
this Summer now, as the evgs are so long. 


Mon. 15th. Was to see Agel (Odell) the 
Soldier & Dempsey the Sailor go by to be 
hanged for Murder. they seemed very peni- 
tent. I calld at Mr. Elliot’s with a Letter for 
Mrs. Horton, & went up Stairs to see my 
Lady’s Room & her dining Room, which 
has been all new done, Nancy said that Mr. 
Elliot had bought the ? Room the 
Gateway & the Rooms over (for which he 
deducts 30£ per ann. to Mr. Prestage also 
has the ? Room) for 1900£, walkd in 
the Green Park this evg. tho’ no Body was 
there but the Moon which shone very bright. 


Tue. 16th. Sept. Mrs. B. dined with Us, 
Mr. Robt Weston of Norfolk Street was 
married today to Miss Brudenell daug' of 
the Coll. Hon'* Jas. Brudenell & Sis‘ to 
Lady Fludyer I wish I could marry Mr. 
Westons Eldest Daughter, but I am such a 
poor Wretch I can do Nothing—at least at 
present see the Jeweller’s Dgr. in the Strand, 
but She coud walk tonight as she told me 
in the Mg. I walkd in the Park with Pigot 
& Girls went to my Office from whence we 
dispatched Garstin &... 


Wed. 17th. Walkd in the Green Park & 
Park this Mg. see Mr. Lesley & Dives there, 
walkd with him in the Evg., & then joined 
Miss Butchers etc. Mr. Wright & I were at 
Newcastle House this Evg. He went to speak 
to Mr. Jones about a Place in the Excheq' 
of 2 or 300£ per ann. which Mr. Poole who 
succeeds Mr. Mellish as Comm of Excise 
also succeeds Mr. as Receiver 
Gl. of the Customs but Mr. Jones said Mr. 
Poole was not to resign that Place which I 
me no ways credit. My Mor not very well 
ay. 


Thur. Miss Collins was married this Mg. 
toa Mr. (blank) an Attorney of Bath. Miss 
Collier drank Tea with us Mr. Wace not yet 
come to Town. 


Frid. 19th. to Night we sent Johnson 
abroad, Mr. Martheille was to see me this 
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Mg. & was to have drank Tea but has been 
prevented in coming. 


Sat. 20th. Drury Lane open to Night with 
Romeo & Juliet Was at the Synagogue in 
Duke’s Place & I think I never see any Thing 
more slovenly than the Manner in which 
they worship God, was at the Tennis Court 
& see Capt. Manner there in the Evg. I 
drank Milk in the Grove & met my Mor. in 
the Green Park from whence She went to 
Lady Lindores, where I went after going 
to my Office & see her Home, I walkd & 
sat in the Green Park who I had seen there 
walking when I was with my Mor. Mr. & 
Mrs. Fraser was there Lady Lindores gave 
me something very good to drink her Ladp. 
has been ill but now is a good deal better, 
Mrs. Hugh etc. were all well. 


Sun. 21st. Up at 1/2 past 6 & walkd to 
the Grove by 10 m. past 9. where I made a 
hearty Breakfast. at 10 I walkd to Richmond 
Gardens, see Mrs. Turner at the Dairy & 
bunged about till 1, see Miss Whitten there 
too, & in going to Chiswick met the Hone 
Mr. Boyle, Mr. & Mrs. Bull & young Dives 
with his Father. the Gardens were extremely 
pleasant as well as the Weather for it was 
the finest Day one could have see My Lady 
at the Window & Mrs. Brampton in the 
Park, & afterwards Col. Elliot when I was 
looking at the birds with Mrs. Horton, at 6 
after Dinner & Tea, I took my leave, & 
called at Mrs. Hill & set out from thence 
about 20 m. after & got to Somt Ho. by 20 
M. past 8. not much tired considering I had 
walkd to Richmond & back. 


Mon. 22nd. Covent Garden opened to 
Night with the Merry Beggars I took a Turn 
in the Green Park this Evg. with Mr. Han- 
way. It was a fine Moon Light Night, & 
considering it is a Time of the year that it 
is dark before 7, it was very pleasant. 


Tue. 23rd. Sept. Sunny weather, Walker 
the Messenger dispatched abroad to Night, 
I staid attending till 10 at Night, then went 
Home. 


Wed. 24th. Was with Mr. Wright at the 
Papier Maché Warehouse in the Strand to 
buy a Picture in Paper Maché which cost but 
8s. walkd with Him & Mr. Briscal over the 
Bridge & left them, in returning I see Mr. 
Penning in the Fruit Shop in Bridge Street 
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& a Lady in a white Hat who was either 
Miss Carson or Miss Barton tho’ I rather 
Think Miss Carson but I walkd on without 
taking the Trouble to convince myself which 
of ’em it was, tho’ Time has been when I 
shou’d not have been easy without seeing 
her etc. but now, Thank God, I am not 
quite such a Hot Fool as I was then I have 
always, & will continue to behave very civil 
tho’ I cannot any longer entertain that 
Passion for Art, which I know to be Art, 
when I did not it was another Thing. rain 
& storms today. 


Thur. 25th. rainy stormy Weather for these 
4 or 5 Days past. Mr. Noble & I were at 
the Bank, South S. House where see Mr. 
Ways, & at, the Excise I had for Dinner a 
fine Hare which Mr. Wace sent to me Tue 
last from Wickbury, In the Evg. I walk in 
the Park & Green Park with the two young 
Ladies I walkd with last Saturday. I drank 
Tea at Mr. Pickels & see Mrs. B. there who 
was going to Tyburn Road where She is to 
move to Tomorrow in going to Mr. Pickell’s 
I see Mr. & Mrs. Fraser at the Window, the 
most that he is to me, will just pass for 
civility but not one of Friendship Times are 
a good deal changed since Polly used to 
lay Hold of my arm without my asking her, 
but I thank God I have a Greatness of Soul 
to despise such Proud Airs, went & put up 
my Papers at the Office & Home. 


Frid. Mr. Potengers share of Fees for Augt 
1760 was £56. 10s. Od. and Mr. Frasers & 
Mr. Morin each £28. 5. 5. Miss Cass & Phil 
Ways drank Tea wih Us. 


Sat. At the Tennis Court, where Mr. 
Reynolds plays & betts as much as My 
Friend Wright who I am sure cannot keep 
his Phaeton & live at the Rate he does with 
what he gets by Gaming & in the Office. 
Md! Dessy came in after as She & Miss 
Godfrey drank Tea with Us. 


Sun. 28th. very windy Weather still, at 
Chapel Mg. & after I took a turn in the 
Park but it rained a little at Times see 
Kindersley there. went to the Bedford to 
Night where I see Calvert Dawes & 
Boyle who walkd with me Home, not a 
great deal of Coy. in Town. 


Mon. 29th. Michelmas Day, Mr. Child & 
Mad. Dessy his Sisé dined & drank Tea 
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with Us I took my Leave of her as she is 
going to return home to Mons in Hainalt 
went to the Bedford where I see Dawes & 
Mr. (blank) to the Office & Home. 


Tue. 30th. Sept. Mr. Wace who has been 
coming Home this Month past is not yet 
arriv’d, at the Tennis Court this Mg. to see 
Mr. Wright play with Mr. Reynolds, Mr. 
King was dispatched abroad to Night. 


Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILey. 
(To be continued) 


HRALIANA: a correction—In Katherine 

Balderston’s edition, Henry Fuseli (1741- 

1825) is wrongly indexed as Jean Gaspar 
Fuseli (1706-1782), Henry’s father. 


Marcia C. ALLENTUCK. 
Columbia University. 


WALTER ACTON MOSELEY AND THE 
AUTHORSHIP OF SOME WORCESTER 
PRINTED TRACTS 


QNE of the lesser consequences in Great 
Britain of the French Revolution was 
the publication of many tracts by persons 
with eccentric theological views. In 1790 
and 1791 there were printed and published 
by J. Tymbs of Worcester some anonymous 
works of this type which are not apparently 
in the British Museum. They comprise: 
(1) The warning resounded, or its promise 
fulfilled in a volume now to “the wise at 
the time of the end”... according to Daniel, 
xii, 9-10. 4to, 1790. This consists of an 
“ Apology to the reader”, 3 pages, followed 
by another title-page for: Great doctors 
differ in a scuffle between modern Plato and 
Socinus .. . containing first reflections on Dr. 
Horsley’s charge in May 1783. The second, 
on Mr. White’s sermon at Bampton’s lecture. 
By a gentleman. xxvii, 141 pages. No date. 
This is immediately succeeded by a third 
title-page for: The exemplar. Being a literal 
and circumstantial exposition of the pro- 


phecies . . . to... . prove the last days 
actually begun. 2nd edition. 1789. xv\, 
551 pages. 


(2) The warning. Being a letter to the 
good people of Great Britain. Intend to 
notify from prophecy the last days of 
“ perilous times” begun; and proved by 
present miraculous symptoms in the glorious 
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French Revolution ... By a lay gentleman. 
4to. 1791. 58 pages. 


No separate copies of the subsidiary parts 
of the first item have been found, but since 
each has a distinct run of signatures it would 
appear that they were published as individual 
works before being issued together. 

Although no author is named on the title- 
page of any of these tracts, the “ Dedication 
to all true brethren of Christ” in The 
exemplar is signed by Walter Acton Mose- 
ley, esq., who, moreover, admits at this point 
to “ This volume being my best production 
from the most godly Motive”. He was, 
presumably also the author of Great doctors 
differ and responsible for their publication 
together. There is no indication in The 
warning of any name, nor any reference 
to the other works, but its style and purpose, 
as well as the typographical form, strongly 
suggest that the same hand was responsible 
for all these tracts. 

Walter Acton Moseley was a member of 
a family that had established itself at the 
Mere, Enville, Staffordshire, in the early 16th 
century and was the son of Acton Moseley 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Her- 
bert Croft, bart., of Croft Castle, Hereford- 
shire. Whom Walter Acton Moseley 
married is unknown, but he died in 1793, 
soon after these polemical outpourings were 
published. (J. Burke: General and heraldic 
history of the Commoners of Great Britain 
and Ireland, vol. 1, 1836, 321-322.) He 
apparently spent at least the latter part of 
his life in Worcestershire, for in the Errata 
to The warning mention is made of a letter, 
“by the same author” in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for April 1790 (vol. 60, p. 300) on 
the subject of useful improvements in con- 
structing wagons and which is signed “ Nunc 
Vigorn.” He may have lived at Winterdine, 
Bewdley, where his son, Walter Michael 
Moseley, was established in 1820. (J. B. 
Blakeway: The sheriffs of Shropshire, 1831, 
p. 177.) The son also ventured into author- 
ship as he published “ An essay on archery ” 
in 1792, printed by J. and J. Holl of 
Worcester. 

Copies of the two works described are in 
the library bequeathed by the Rev. Thomas 
Wigan to the town of Bewdley in 1819 and 
now deposited in the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. Each contains many 
corrections and emendations in ink in 
Wigan’s handwriting which suggests that 
they were read with careful attention, 
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possibly since Walter Acton Moseley would 
have been a parishioner and an acquaintance 
if he had lived at Winterdine. 


PAUL MORGAN. 


THE ALLEN FAMILY AND 
SO-CALLED SOBIESKI-STUARTS 
(cxcvii 428-9, 470-1, 511-13) 


I AM indebted to the researches of Miss 
Helen Thacker, 29 Linden Gardens, W.2, 
for information which enables me to correct 
some particulars which I gave on p. 429 of 
N. & Q. 27 September 1952 about Vice- 
Admiral John Allen, younger brother of 
Lieut. Thomas Allen (father of John Carter 
Allen junior and Charles Manning Allen, 
who posed as Stuarts). John Allen was 
born, as I ascertained and stated, at Upham, 
Hampshire. The date, however, was not 
1774. Vice-Admiral Allen must have given 
wrong information about his age when the 
1851 Census was taken. Admiralty records 
show that he was born on 26 January 1771. 
He was thus not seven years younger than 
brother. The real difference was nearly 
three years and nine months. My statement 
that “it was most unlikely that no other 
children were born” to his parents “in the 
seven years between the births of the two 
sons” should therefore be modified to the 
extent of the real difference in ages as now 
ascertained. There is no record of baptism 
of either brother at Upham. The Annual 
Register stated that John Allen entered the 
Royal Navy in 1787 and I accepted and re- 
corded that date. Miss Thacker is able to 
report that he was Captain’s servant from 12 
September 1784 on H.M.S. Triumph and 
later on H.M.S. Sybil. He was Midshipman 
on the latter ship from 30 November 1790. 
As I stated on p. 513 of your issue of 22 
November 1952, I shall be glad of any 
further information from your readers on 
the pedigree of this family. GC [| Berry. 


Wheatcroft, Milnthorpe, 
Wakefield. 


EARLY BANKING IN BURY ST. 
EDMUNDS 
(Continued from page 173) 

AMES OAKES, the banker, was born in 
1741. He succeeded to the yarn busi- 
ness in 1759 when his father died, and at 
the time when he opened his bank he was a 
yarn merchant and was also dealing in coals. 
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Evidently he was in business in a substantial 
way. When Arthur Young visited Bury in 
1784 it was from James Oakes that he ob- 
tained his account of the woollen fabric 
trade. He was active in the public life of 
the town, holding the office of Alderman in 
1771, 1788, 1798, 1801 and 1802. In 1782 
he contributed £20 to the building of a man- 
of-war, and in 1795 he gave £20 to the 
Subscription for the Internal Defence. His 
bank further helped his financial and social 
rise. In 1802 he was a Trustee and Director 
of the newly-founded Suffolk Insurance 
Office, holding £2,000 in shares. In 1824 
he gave £100 to the General Infirmary at 
Bury St. Edmunds, and in 1826 he gave 
£5 5. 0. to the Suffolk Society for saving the 
lives of Shipwrecked Seamen, and made an 
annudl subscription of £1. 1. 0. In 1829, 
the year of James Oakes’ death, his family 
were referred to as “ the opulent and respect- 
able neighbours the Oakes’es ”’.'* 

James Oakes’ bank, the Bury St. Edmunds 
New Bank, was probably opened as such in 
the earlier part of 1795. The exact date 
cannot be stated as there was no advertise- 
ment in the “ Bury and Norwich Post”. The 
letter book for the 3ist August 1795 has a 
ten guinea note sewn in; and Barclay & Co. 
in London were advised that these notes 
were being printed. At the beginning, the 
New Bank had no agency with Barclays, but 
appeared to have used the London agency 
of Gurney & Co’s Norwich Bank. In the 
early months they leaned heavily on Gur- 
ney’s who were also yarn dealers. In 
November they wrote to Gurney’s to “ask 
them to recommend (as a clerk) one who has 
been accustom’d to country banking of in- 
tegrity and ability”. In the crisis of 1797 
they wrote to Gurney’s for advice. Messrs. 
Oakes & Son occasionally used the visits of 
their friends to London to bring their cash 
notes back from Barclay & Co. 

The bank grew rapidly and in June 1796 
James Oakes was able to write, “I am now 
pretty considerably with my Sons in the 
Banking line, and shall have much pleasure 
in being serviceable. We can transact any 
business for you in Norfolk and Suffolk 
without putting ourselves to any incon- 


** Beckford Bevan, Letter Book. Deck, J., op. 
cit. p. 129. Subscribers for building a ship of War, 
Ipswich—1782. Bury & Norwich Post., 28. 1. 1795. 

oung, A., A General view of the Agriculture of 
the County of Suffolk, London, 1797, pp. 209-210. 
Ipswich Journal, 16.10.1802. Suffolk Chronicle, 
13. 11.1824, 31.12. 1825. Beckford Bevan’s notes. 
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venience”. In the following month they 
were able to announce that Messrs. James 
Oakes & Son “ have declined the wool trade 
and are entirely confin’d to Banking ”. 

The crisis of 1797 troubled Oakes’ Bank 
but they were able to withstand the strain. 
On the 2nd March they wrote to Barclay & 
Co., “ We are in great anxiety at this place, 
wishing to hear what is to be done—having 
in some degree suspended business for a 
few days in imitation of the Norwich 
bankers”. Two days later they were able 
to tell Gurney’s that “In imitation of [what] 
you Gentlemen have done at Norwich, we 
suspended our payments for three days and 
began again this morning being . . . for our 
own Notes.” They suffered from a lack of 
small change and small notes. On the 9th 
March they said that Dollars duly stamped 
with the Tower mark! were much desired. 
On the 1ith they wrote that “had it not 
been for the kind assistance of Messrs. Eaton 
& Hammond of Newmarket we should not 
have been able to offer one [small bank note] 
in our own shop... .” 

The worst of the crisis passed in a few days 
and on the 18th March, the Oakes were able 
to write to the Gurneys, “Have much 
pleasure in saying everything goes on very 
pleasantly and very soon the most perfect 
confidence to a man with all should be 
concerned with us. . . .” The collapse of 
the banks of Messrs. Spink & Carss and of 
Benjamin Cook brought benefit to Oakes’ 
Bank. They were able to increase their note 
issue without which, as they wrote in August, 
it would hardly have been worth keeping 
open, “the banking business of this town 
and neighbourhood is within so small a 
compass”. With the disappearance of their 
rivals they were able to instruct their en- 
graver to change the name at the top of 
their £1 notes from the Bury St. Edmunds 
New Bank to the Bury and Suffolk Bank, a 
name which was retained for many years.” 

New business was brought to Oakes Bank. 
On the 28th September 1797 the Earl of 
Bristol was drawing on James Oakes for his 
rents. By October the bank was in a 
sufficiently sound position to write that they 
could spare 1,000 guineas of choice gold to 
Messrs. Alexander & Co. of the Ipswich 
& Needham Market Bank. On the 20th 
October, James Oakes wrote to Eaton & 
Hammond’s Newmarket Bank that “ [we] 


1 These were Bank dollars. 
2” Beckford Bevan’s Letter Book. 
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are glad to hear yr. clerk return’d safe with 
the cash, make no doubt the pistols will be 
deliver’'d per yr. waggoner”. Perhaps 
Oakes’ Bank had borrowed money from the 
Newmarket Bank during the panic. In 
November John Addison of the Sudbury 
Bank of Messrs. Fenn & Addison asked for 
accommodation. It may be that the Oakes’ 
had lent their surplus cash to Alexander & 
Co., or perhaps they had no wish to help 
the Sudbury Bank; but whatever the reason 
they wrote on November 28th to give a 
refusal, saying that they were practically 
straitened themselves." In April 1798 
Orbell Ray Oakes was appointed Receiver 
General for West Suffolk, a lucrative 
appointment. A little later in the year he 
was instructed, in his official capacity, to 
pay “marching guineas” for 332 supple- 
mentary men. James Oakes was also 
appointed Treasurer of Bury. Messrs. 
Oakes were growing beyond Bury. In 1798 
they wrote to Alexander & Co. to arrange 
an exchange of notes at the King’s Head at 
Stowmarket. At this time they appear to 
have had an agent in Thetford in Noah 
Baker, who was an auctioneer, brazier, shop 
keeper, dealer in old and new furniture and 
corn inspector. They objected to his using 
their notes against his bills.’ 

In 1801 there was heard the case of 
Grigsby v. Oakes. Joshua Grigsby (a 
Trustee of the Stowmarket Navigation) 
brought an action to try the legality of Bank 
of England notes as tender in satisfaction 
of any demand. The jury found for the 
plaintiff with nominal damages. In 1805 
Messrs. Oakes and Son established a branch 
in Stowmarket, and in 1810 some of the 
notes of this bank formed part of a larger 
parcel of notes which were stolen. In 1822 
the partners in the Bury bank were James 
Oakes, his eldest son, Orbel Ray Oakes, and 
his grandson Henry James Oakes. They 
were at this time drawing on Messrs. Lees, 
Brassey, Farr & Lee in London. In 1825 
Messrs. Oakes & Co were bankers to the 
abortive Norfolk, Suffolk & Essex Rail & 
Road Company.*® 

During this period the Oakes family con- 


™ Thirty ews later the Sudbury Bank became 


part of the bank of Oakes, Bevan & Co. . 
“Beckford Bevan, Letter Book and notes. Uni- 
—_ British Directory 1798. Vol. IV, under 


ord, 

“Beckford Bevan’s notes. Banker’s Almanack, 
1846. Ipswich Journal, 21.7.1810. Pigot’s Direc- 
tory, 1822-23. Suffolk Chronicle, 22. 1. 1825. 
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tinued to play a large part in the public and 
social life of Bury St. Edmunds. James 
Oakes was a magistrate of Bury and Suffolk, 
and was also deputy lieutenant for the 
county. Orbell Ray Oakes (1768-1837) who 
was educated at Bury Grammar School and 
who went to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
obtained an M.A. degree in 1791. He was 
Alderman in 1800, 1812, 1817 and 1821. 
Henry Oakes who was also educated at the 
Grammar School was an Alderman in 1829. 
In 1828 O. R. Oakes was one of the Directors 
for the Western Division of Suffolk in the 
Suffolk and General County Amicable In- 
surance Office. In the years 1826-29 James 
Oakes gave £205 to the West Suffolk 
Hospital, and in the years, 1826-35, O. R. 
Oakes gave £350.?° 

James Oakes died on the 31st January, 
1829 at the age of 87, and was buried in St. 
Mary’s Church. O. R. Oakes was left in 
partnership with Robert Bevan and David 
Hanbury. The bank then had offices at 
Bury, Sudbury and Stowmarket and agencies 
at Clare, Thetford and Mildenhall. Robert 
Bevan was born in 1784, the son of Sylvanus 
Bevan of Riddlesworth Hall, near Thetford. 
He appears to have become a junior partner 
with George Brown in the Suffolk & Essex 
Bank® in the middle of the 1820s.° In 1827 
Robert Bevan and George Moor (who began 
banking with Robert Carss) entered the Diss 
Bank of Robert Fincham. Their financial 
standing may perhaps be judged from their 
contributions to the Bury General Infirmary 
in 1825; Robert Bevan gave £50 and an 
annual subscription of three guineas, while 
George Moor gave £20 and a subscription 
of two guineas. The latter was also a Direc- 
tor for the Western Division of the Suffolk 
and General Insurance Office. In 1829 
Messrs. Brown Bevan & Co. were, like 
Edmund Squire, drawing on Barclay, Trit- 
ton & Co. in London. Robert Bevan had 
entered the Bury St. Edmund bank of Oakes 
& Son through having made the acquain- 
tance of Thomas Fenn, a partner in the 


nIn 1825 Messrs. Brown & Co., like Messrs. 
Oakes & Son, were bankers to the unsuccessful 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex Rail and Road 
Company. 

© Beckford Bevan’s notes state that Brown joined 
this bank in 1824, but the directories suggest that 
his entry may have been shortly after the temporary 
stoppese of Sparrow’s Bank in 1826. 

* Deck, J Suffolk 


.» Op. cit. pp. 119, 129. 
18.10.1828. Cambridge Universit 
Burke’s Landed Nowe wf 18 
Ist. 


1808. 
946-7. Bury Grammar School 


Chronicle, 
Calendar, 
Vol. II. 
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Sudbury Bank, who was at one time Re- 
ceiver General of the Land Tax.”* 

At the end of 1829, O. R. Oakes retired 
from the Bury & Suffolk Bank, which was 
joined with the firm of Messrs. Brown, Bevan 
& Co. George Brown retired from the latter 
bank and the firm name of the new bank 
became Oakes, Bevan & Co. The deed of 
co-partnership, dated 31st December, 1829, 
shows that Henry James Oakes contributed 
capital of £20,000, Robert Bevan contributed 
£13,333 6. 8. George Moor had £10,000 
and David Hanbury contributed £6,666 13. 4. 
The bank at Bury was carried on by these 
four partners, while the Stowmarket Bank 
had Manning Prentice as a fifth partner. 
The house and shop at Bury were valued at 
£3,381 15. 0. and their premises at Sudbury 
at £2,000.?? 

Bury was at this time growing rapidly, 
and the Oakes’ bank was transferred from 
their house in Guildhall Street to the more 
convenient and central building in the 
Buttermarket, which had been built in 1796 
by Robert Carss, and which had since been 
occupied by the banks of Sparrow & Co., 
and Brown, Bevan & Co.P In 1832 Robert 
Bevan and George Moor were both shown 
as living in the Buttermarket. In 1835 the 
firm were bankers and agents for the Eastern 
Counties Railway.”* 

Orbell Ray Oakes died in 1837 at Bury. 
On the Ist January 1840, William Robert 
Bevan, then aged 28 years, entered the firm 
to manage the Sudbury and Clare offices; 
the style then became Oakes, Bevan, Moor 
& Bevan. In 1845 the notes issue averaged 
just over £80,000. Robert Bevan died in 
January 1854 at Rougham Rookery near 
Bury and H. J. Oakes? and George Moor 
retired from the firm. Beckford Bevan 
bought the share of J. J. Oakes, and the 
business was also joined in 1855 by James 
Johnstone Bevan (then 36 years old), and 
Hervey Aston Oakes. As the latter was 


P These premises are now occupied by Lloyds 
Bank Limited. 

aHenry James Oakes died in 1875. He was 
deputy Lieutenant for Suffolk and was a Justice for 
Bury and the county. 

* Beckford Bevan’s Burke’s Landed 
Gentry. Keene’s Bath Directory, 1826. Bath 
Directory, 1829. Suffolk Chronicle, 22. 1. 1825, 
13-20. 11. 1824, 18. 10. 1828. 


notes. 


* Draft and copy deeds and Beckford Bevan’s 
notes kindly shown to me by Mr. W. S. Hill-Reid. 

** Beckford Bevan’s notes. 
Poll Book, 1832. 
14. 5. 1836. 


Bury St. Edmunds 
Suffolk Chronicle, 14. 11. 1835, 
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under age, his father, the Rev. H. A. A, 
Oakes, was combined with him during his 
minority. This was a strange partnership 
as by law no clergyman could belong to a 
banking partnership; his status may perhaps 
have been merely that of guarantor. The 
partnership was for a period of twenty-one 
years from Ist January 1856. The capital 
was £50,000; of this sum J. J. Bevan and 
Beckford Bevan each contributed £20,000, 
and H. A. Oakes subscribed £10,000.** 
A. G. E. Jones. 
(To be continued) 


** Beckford Bevan’s notes. G.M. 1837, Vol. II, 
325, 1854, Vol. I, p. 334. Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
1846, Vol. II, pp. 946-7. London Gazette, 1845, 
Agreement and copy deed, Lloyds Bank Limited, 
Head Office. 


GEORGE CHINNERY (1774-1852) 


THE brief record of George Chinnery’s 

life in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy is astonishingly inaccurate. It tells 
us that nothing was known of the artist be- 
tween 1801 and 1830, despite there having 
always been in Calcutta well-known portraits 
painted by him between those dates; with 
even less excuse it tells us that “it is always 
supposed that Chinnery accompanied Lord 
Macartney to China” regardless of the 
Macartney embassy having returned from 
China when Chinnery was still a very young 
man and before ever he had left these shores. 
But the D.N.B. is not the only offender. 
One who knew Chinnery well tells us that 
in his youth the artist “had been com- 
promised in the rebellious movement of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, but was allowed to live 
in India or China”. There is as little truth 
in this statement as in that of another of 
his friends who says that he ended his life 
a lunatic. 

There is a valuable memoir on Chinnery 
by W. H. Welply buried deep in the proceed- 
ings of the Cork Historical and Archeo- 
logical Society; the Walpole Society have 
published a paper on British Artists in India 
by Sir William Foster which throws much 
light on Chinnery’s Indian period; scattered 
through the contemporary accounts of 
English life in China in the first half of the 
nineteenth century there are numerous allu- 
sions to the eccentric artist. The records of 
the East India Company and the Jardine 
Matheson archives in the Cambridge 
University Library are two other sources of 
sparsely-scattered information about him. 
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The recent revival of interest in Chinnery’s 
work has suggested a need for a memoir 
collating the work of earlier writers and 
incorporating some hitherto unpublished 
information about this remarkable man. 


George Chinnery was the fifth son and 
sixth child of William Chinnery, described 
as a Madras merchant. He was born on the 
Ith January 1774 at No. 4, Gough Square, 
Fleet Street, the residence of his father and 
of his grandfather before him. The grand- 
father, also named William, was a writing- 
master of repute and the author of a work 
called Writing and Drawing Made Easy. 
The father also painted, so we may be sure 
that George’s inherited talent received every 
encouragement from an early age. 

Chinnery first exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1791. In that year a portrait of 
his father was hung, and the following year 
he exhibited three more portraits. His work, 
especially his miniatures, began to interest 
the critics. One of them, Pasquin, alias John 
Williams and the man to whom Macaulay 
once referred as that “ malignant and filthy 
baboon”, declared that his progress had 
been “rapid almost beyond example”. 
That same year he went and settled in Ire- 
land. It was a surprising thing for a young 
artist who had established himself so well in 
London to do. It may have been that he 
was attracted by prospects dangled before 
him by his Irish relatives. One of them, Sir 
Brodrick Chinnery, M.P., was a man of some 
influence and he may have offered his 
patronage to his gifted young relative. 

Chinnery settled in Dublin where he 
lodged with James Vigne, jeweller of 27, 
College Green. There is some reason to 
think that the Vignes were old friends of 
George’s family. The young artist found 
ample employment in Dublin and exhibited 
there freely. His works, according to an 
anonymous and slightly acid critic, were 
“palpably unfinished . . . it appears to be 
his wish to paint everything in an uncom- 
mon manner, and of course to attract atten- 
tion which would otherwise be directed to 
more finished productions of the common 
walk,” 

*Chinnery is usually referred to as a member 
of the Roya] Hibernian Academy. There is no 
Official record of this, perhans only because the 
Academy’s records were all destroyed by gun-fire 
in 1916. But as the Academy was not incorporated 


till 1823, twenty-one years after Chinnery had left 


for India, it is improbable that he became a 
member. 
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In 1799 he married James Vigne’s 
daughter, Marianna or Marianne, by whom 
he had a daughter, Matilda, the following 
year, and a son, John Eustace, the year 
after. There is little doubt that the marriage 
soon ceased to be a happy one. George 
would have been a difficult husband for any 
wife to manage. From an early age he was 
wayward and unstable and he quickly be- 
came eccentric. But it is possible that Mrs. 
Chinnery was not the most alluring of 
women. To her husband, perhaps soon after 
their marriage, she became highly distasteful. 
Many years later he, who was noted for his 
own personal ugliness, remarked that “ Mrs. 
Chinnery’s appearance cannot be exag- 
gerated. She was an ugly woman thirty 
years ago. What in the name of the Graces 
can she be now?” At about the same time 
and with even less gallantry he declared that 
he had married “ the ugliest woman I ever 
saw in my life”. Nevertheless, the portrait 
he painted of her in her youth, which is 
now in the National Gallery in Dublin, 
shows her to have been distinctly good- 
looking. 

It is sometimes said that Chinnery went 
to India to escape his wife and that when 
she followed him he fled to China. Whether 
the story is true is uncertain, but the first 
part receives guarded support from most 
authorities. Be that as it may, in 1802 he 
left his family in Dublin, went to London 
and from there, to the regret of the critics, 
he sailed for India. The ship which carried 
him was the Gilwell and as Gilwell Hall in 
Essex belonged to his brother William this 
suggests that the family had shipping in- 
terests. Their Madras business, Chase, 
Sewell & Chinnery (later Chase, Chinnery & 
Macdowell) was an old established house 
and George naturally made Madras his 
destination. He arrived there on the 21st 
December. The young artist acquired 
sufficient reputation to be commissioned, in 
1807, to paint a portrait of Sir Henry 
Russell, the popular Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Bengal. He sailed in 
June that year for Calcutta, which became 
his home for the next eighteen years. The 
high quality of his work as a miniature and 
portrait painter, his geniality and his in- 
exhaustible fund of anecdotes made him 
popular with a wide circle of friends. 
Amongst them was William Hickey whose 
Memoirs include an account of Chinnery at 
this period. “Mr. Chinnery, like many 
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other men of extraordinary talent,” wrote 
Hickey, “ was extremely odd and eccentric, 
so much so as at times to make me think 
him deranged. His health certainly was not 
good; and he had a strong tendency to 
hypochondria which frequently made him 
ridiculously fanciful, yet in spite of his 
mental and bodily infirmities, personal 
vanity showed itself in many various ways. 
When not under the influence of low spirits, 
he was a cheerful pleasant companion, but if 
hypochondriacal was melancholy and _ de- 
jected to the greatest degree . .. Mr. Chin- 
nery was pleased to show a very flattering 
partiality towards me. . . . It being the middle 
of a vacation he commenced and executed 
the work (Sir Henry Russell’s portrait) in 
the Court room, where I generally passed 
two or three hours daily in observing the 
progress he made, which was a source of 
great entertainment to me. Notwithstand- 
ing he laboured incessantly, being generally 
at work from sunrise until sunset, it took him 
near three months ere the picture was com- 
pleted, he being twice during that period 
obliged to lay it by for several days on 
account of severe indisposition.” 

We owe to Sir Charles D’Oyly, who was 
a pupil of the artist, some halting verses in 
which he describes Chinnery’s studio: 

O’er the walls are charcoal dashings 

Of —— thoughts—or imitative keys hung on a 

nal 
. fine dot effigies 

Notes of shorthand—a card for 5 o’clock 

Lord M. desires the honour of Mr. C’s company 

A teatray groaning with old tomes and scraps 

Of undigested journals, stand behind 

Sketch books surmounted by his flannel caps. 

And house accounts that still keep on for ever 

running. 

The reference to “notes of shorthand ” is 
of interest. Chinnery used to make short- 
hand notes on his pen-and-ink and pencil 
sketches and with advancing years these 
notes tended to become increasingly copious. 
I believe attempts have been made to 
transcribe them but, so far as I know, with- 
out success.? It is possible that the use of 
shorthand had become traditional in the 
family since the days of his grandfather the 
writing-master. The “house accounts that 
still keep on for ever running ” pursued him 
all his life. 


In Calcutta Chinnery painted the portraits 
*Mr. William J. Carlton has established that 


George Chinnery, like his grandfather, used the 
Gurney system of shorthand. 
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of everyone from Governors-General to the 
three - year - old William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Amongst his numerous sitters 
were several Indian notabilities, including 
two successive Nawabs of Dacca where he 
made a prolonged stay. John Pascal Larkins 
the younger, then in the Bengal Civil Service, 
appears to have been one of his staunchest 
patrons, for I have seven portraits (one a 
miniature) of him and his family all painted 
by Chinnery in Calcutta. 


Some of his work at this period was excel- 
lent and some was bad. As in everything 
he did, he was undependable. His portraits 
in oils certainly did not attain the high stan- 
dard they later acquired. On the other hand, 
his portraits in pencil and colour-wash were 
first-class work, and, no doubt, the product 
of his early training as a miniaturist. It is 
perhaps here worth recording that in 1820 
he still regarded himself primarily as a 
miniature painter for he so described him- 
self in the baptismal certificates of two of 
his children who were baptised that year. 
The least good of his Calcutta work were 
his pen-and-ink landscape sketches which 
later in his life attained true excellence. His 
great weakness was his reluctance to finish 
his work. Once a likeness was recorded on 
canvas or paper to his satisfaction his interest 
would evaporate and he would shrink from 
the drudgery of completing the drapery and 
other accessories. His sitters, indeed, were 
lucky if they ever got their pictures finished. 
Even a portrait of Lord Hastings, the 
Governor-General, for which Rs. 16,000 had 
been subscribed, had to be abandoned at the 
end of two years, “ Mr. Chinnery not having 
fulfilled his part of the engagement ”. 


Nevertheless, he took pride in his work. 
“T have not”, he wrote from Calcutta. 
“studied for 25 years for nothing nor for 
a little—there are not 6 at home even who 
I would stand in any awe of—but don’t say I 
said so—I only say thus much to give you 
confidence that I feel my ground safely.” 
His average earnings during his Calcutta 
period were estimated at Rs. 5,000, or over 
£500 a month. 


Fifteen years after arriving in India and 
ten years after he had made his home in 
Calcutta, Chinnery resumed family life. In 
January 1817 the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, in exercise of their 
right to control the entry of European 
women into India, “ordered that Miss 
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Matilda Chinnery be permitted to proceed to 
her father in Calcutta.”* This reunion of 
the father and a daughter who had been 
but a few months old when they parted, 
seems to have been a success, for in March 
1818 the Court “ordered that Mrs. Mary 
Ann Chinnery be permitted to proceed to 
her husband in Calcutta”.* Mrs. Chinnery 
was to travel in luxury for, ten days later, the 
Court ordered that “she be permitted to 
take with her to Bengal on the ship Henry 
Porcher, an European female servant, Anne 
Cavanagh, security being given for her re- 
turn to England either on that ship or on 
the first that shall sail after there (sic) 
arrival, and the Company being at no 
expence thereby.”® Three years later Chin- 
nery’s son, John, also arrived in India. 


On the 19th March 1820 the Senior Chap- 
lain at the Presidency of Fort William 
baptised Edward Charles and Henry Colin, 
sons of “George Chinnery (miniature 
painter).” Almost twenty-one years later, in 
January 1841, there was buried in Calcutta 
an “Edward Charles Chennery (sic) aged 
27 yrs. 3 months 4 days” and described as 
“out of employ ”; in the following Septem- 
ber a “Henry Collins (sic) Chinnery aged 
28 years.” and described as “ Writer South 
Collingah ’, was buried in the same grave- 
yard. If their ages were correctly recorded 
they must have been born in 1813, five years 
before Mrs. Chinnery’s arrival in India. Sir 
William Foster’s conclusion that they were 
“the result of an irregular union, of a kind 
common at that period ” is irresistible. That 
they were not baptised till they were seven 
years old and so shortly after the arrival of 
Mrs. Chinnery suggests her charitable inter- 
position on their behalf. 


Even in India an income of over £500 a 
month should have been more than adequate 
for reasonable comfort, especially to one 
like Chinnery who never took any alcohol. 
There was, however, nowhere easier to spend 
money than the City of Palaces, as they then 
called Calcutta. “ The extravagant scale of 
living in Bengal”, we read, “ plunges young 
men into such difficulties that those who fall 
into them become tools in the hands of 


*Court Minutes 8 Jan. 1817. 

‘The minute adds the words ‘accompanied by 
her daughter.” This appears to have been an error 
‘or we have no record of any daughter other than 
Matilda who had preceded her mother to India. 

*Court Minutes 13 Mar. 1818. 
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artful natives”. The way of living was 
similar to that in Madras “ but much more 
gorgeous”. A good table was not con- 
sidered enough in Calcutta; “it must groan 
beneath the weight of everything in season ”. 
At Government House “ massy plate and 
servants in rich livery are in profusion ” but 
in Bombay “the guests of Sir Evan Nepean 
find it difficult to get a metal spoon” (even 
though the Governor did salute with a kiss 
every beautiful woman presented to him). 


It is obvious that Calcutta offered a wide 
choice of opportunities for extravagance, but 
although we know Chinnery was completely 
indifferent to the value of money and was 
consequently always in debt, we do not 
know what particular form his extravagance 
took. Indeed, Anne Cavanagh, the maid 
whom his generous heart provided for the 
care of his wife on her outward voyage, is 
the only direct evidence I have been able 
to find of an extravagant way of living. But 
that he was extravagant cannot be doubted. 

It was probably in part his financial 
worries which so quickly brought to an end 
his married life in India. His well-known 
eccentricities must also have made him a 
trying husband. Few therefore will incline 
wholly to blame Mrs. Chinnery for the 
failure of the marriage. Before she had 
been long in India he had again developed 
a violent antipathy to her. 


After Hickey had been for some time 
living in retirement in England he heard that 
soon after his departure from Calcutta 
Chinnery had become “ determinedly insane, 
and has ever since been kept under restric- 
tion, being now pronounced a confirmed and 
incurable lunatic.” There is no reason to 
suppose that Chinery’s harmless eccentricity 
which was as frequently a subject of com- 
ment as his personal ugliness, ever 
deteriorated into lunacy. But there was 
madness in the family and it is probable that 
the Chinnery whom Hickey heard of as 
going mad was a certain John Chinnery who 
was either the artist’s elder brother or a 
cousin. This Chinnery was in the Com- 
pany’s service and in 1813, when he was 
Commerical Resident at Arcot, he got into 
trouble for failing “in his engagements for 
the supply of cotton and saltpetre”. Less 
than three years later, and about eight years 
after Hickey’s departure, John Chinnery, 
who ranked as a Senior Merchant, was being 
maintained by the Trustees of the Company’s 
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Civil Fund “in consequence of his mental 
infirmity ”’.° 

In 1822, George Chinnery left Calcutta 
for the neighbouring settlement of Seram- 
pur. As this was Danish territory he pre- 
sumably went there to escape arrest for debt. 

By 1825 his creditors, and perhaps also 
his wife, had become too much for him and 
he had, to quote his own words, “to bolt 
to China for £40,000 of debt”. He recorded 
the incident in a caricature of himself stand- 
ing in the stern of a ship and waving adieu 
to the receding roofs of Calcutta. ‘“* Ther- 
mometer 200, too hot for me!” was the 
caption he gave it. His creditors in Calcutta 
were left with between fifty and a hundred 
unfinished portraits to divide between them. 


E. W. BovIiLt. 
(To be continued) 


‘If, as I suspect, this John was John Terry 
Chinnery, the artist’s brother, he had originally 
joined the Company as a Writer in 1792. Accord- 
ing to W. H. Welply, in March 1810 he was a part- 
ner in the family firm in Madras. It appears however 
that he rejoined the Company’s service, for the 
Madras records refer to his being appointed in 
October 1812. As he ranked as a Senior Merchant 
in 1816 it is probable that he was a man of experi- 
ence in 1812, which strengthens my belief that John 
Terry Chinnery and John Chinnery were one and 
the same man. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS 
CONCERNING “ BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE” 


HE Blackwood Papers in the National 
Library of Scotland are a mine of in- 
formation for the scholar. Here I shall give 
only a few of the amusing or arresting 
excerpts, without much _ chronological 
sequence. 

When all goes well, William Blackwood 
is as happy as a little boy, and it is pleasant, 
since some of the later quotations may be a 
trifle piquant, to begin this paper with a 
letter to John Wilson that is unexceptionable. 

3 September, 1823 
Dear Sir 
You kind letter of Sunday, so like your- 
self, has made me a happy man indeed. 

I wrote Mr. L[ockhart] very despondingly 

yesterday morning about next No—today 

I shall write him with very different spirits. 

I shall mention to him everything you say, 

and I hope he will make a great exertion. 

I expect to hear from Dr. Mf[aginn] 

tomorrow. 
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I was sure you would like this No. and 
I have no doubt of next one being fully 
better—but of course this will greatly 
depend upon you. You are quite right 
in most of your conjectures, but you will 
be surprised when I tell you that Pluckless! 
is by Mr. Cay, and there is not one word 
in it except the Tail-Piece by Mr. L— 
It is not wonderful that you should 
suppose the letter on Southey at the end 
of Irving not to be by Mr. L. as you know 
his bitter antipathy to the poor Laureate, 
The truth is that it originally was a most 
bitter quiz upon the Laureate, but I re- 
monstrated and he quite revised the 
affair. 

I rejoice to hear that you have been 
meeting with Mr. Canning &c—you will 
be quite in your element. 

I have been interrupted when I had a 
great deal to say to you—but I will send 
you Irving with the Periodicals &c by to- 
morrow’s mail. 

Yours most truly 
W. Blackwood. 

The proof-reading for Maga in the early 
years was almost as irritating to contribu- 
tors as was the carelessness of returning 
manuscripts to expectant authors. On 
November 16, 1818, Francis Wrangham asks 
for a proof sheet of his latest article. “I 
know my own scrawl too well, not to distrust 
the perspicuity of those who are to read it— 
even if you had an Argus for compositor, 
and a Lynceus for corrector of the press.” 
Several other supporters apologize ruefully 
(and justly) for their abominable penman- 
ship. But occasionally a contributor is less 
philosophical. “ Titus” or Henry Thomson 
complains on February 3, 1824: “Your 
printers made Sir W. Scott draw (not drive) 
the Edinburgh Mail!” And Henry King on 
August 15, 1839, complains in a postscript: 

I do not think I am the most irritable of 
scribblers, but I should feel a very decided 
pleasure in serving out the individual who 
“set up” (is not that the phrase?) the 
“Hints on Horses.” Monster-baboon in- 
stead of monster-baloon, would I think 
have touched Job himself had Job been 
a writer in Blackwood. 

Thomson, it may be noted, burst like a bomb 
on Blackwood in May, 1823, and sent in 
article after article for some months. He 
boasts in one letter that he can produce a 
paper in twenty-four hours, just as in an 
undated letter he writes, “The tale I am 
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about for you is nearly finished—if ever I 
am rich, I'll never write a line for any 
human creature again!” Such pessimism is 
no doubt common to the genus irritabile: in 
similar mood Lockhart ends a letter of 
1831 inclosing an article: “ Here is the finis 
—and I hope you will find the whole pretty 
lively, tho’ God knows never did man try 
to be jocose under heavier circum- 
stances... .” 

Naturally one learns a good deal about 
some of Blackwood’s contributors in 
addition to their temperamental qualities. 
The letters of the younger Blackwoods to 
one another contain some charming intimate 
pictures of their friends. Thus Mrs. Mary 
Anne Hughes for years inundated William 
Blackwood and his successors with chatty 
endless letters. Her son John sent a few 
contributions to Maga, but it is his Mother, 
always, who burbles about his pieces. On 
March 1, 1840, John Blackwood writes his 
brother Alexander from Pall Mall: 


Mrs. Hughes and her son called today 
he seems quite “facile” at his mama’s 
request he recited a portion of some 
ballads he is going to send us they seemed 
good enough but you can _ conceive 
nothing more absurd than the grey-headed 
old idiot churning over these verses at his 
mother’s bidding you may guess he had a 
pretty business to keep our countenances. 

Some years later John Blackwood wrote his 
brother Robert, February 6, 1845: 


Young Hardman was in here yesterday. 
I had previously spoken to him about re- 
printing his father’s Tales. Old Snookums 
did not seem to fancy it much... . As 
to his own Sketches he says we may do 
what we think best. 


A good description of Hardman’s novels 
follows in the letter; but to have the grave, 
hard-working German described as “ Old 
Snookums” makes him very much more 
human than a reader of his many letters or 
of his many articles printed in Maga would 
imagine. 

Like their father the young Blackwoods 
are vigorously direct in a good many of their 
teferences to their contemporaries, but of 
course one discounts such references, for in 
Writing intimately to one another the Black- 
woods no doubt had a habit of incisive 
phrasing which a casual reader of communi- 
tations never meant to be made public has 
no right to criticise. It must be remembered 
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too that the age was more forthright and less 
lily-livered than we are today. Thus when 
John Wilson attacked Wordsworth and “ the 
Irish jackass ” Richard Martin in the Noctes 
Ambrosianae of September, 1825, Martin 
threatened a lawsuit, Wilson could not 
acknowledge his authorship because he had 
just visited Wordsworth at the Lakes on the 
most friendly terms; and his indiscretion 
created quite a local flurry with his lamenta- 
tions and threat of suicide. William Maginn 
was called upon by William Blackwood to 
soothe his fellow countryman Martin. On 
October 1, 1825, Maginn wrote the 
publisher : 

I cannot conclude this letter without 
saying that of all the goodfornothing, 
stupid, cowardly, besotted, silly and 
ridiculous men with whom it has been 
my lot to meet, the gentleman sitting 
opposite me, Mr. C[adell] is the most pro- 
voking specimen. It is not easy to make 
me lose my temper, but I have been kept 
in hot water by him these three days. He 
is a clog on the business. 

Probably Cadell was a mild, sensible sort of 
person unused to blow-ups such as made 
life interesting when Edinburgh was the 
“Modern Athens”. . . . In another mood 
Maginn shows his facile sensibility when on 
January 22, 1824, he refers to his Irish friend 
and fellow-poet: “ Murphy is dead at 18— 
a fine lad: I shall write half a dozen lines 
for your next obituary, fathering all my mis- 
chiefs on him.” Such an excerpt has its 
importance if only to show how impossible 
it is to be entirely certain that an article or 
articles are actually the work of the person 
to whom they may be attributed in the 


columns of Maga. Aran LANG STROUT. 


(To be continued) 


NEWMAN ON ROUSSEAU : 
REVISIONS IN THE ESSAY ON 
POETRY 


NEWMAN'S essay on poetry, written in 

the autumn of 1828 while he was a 
young Oxford don, is the most concentrated 
statement of literary opinion he ever made; 
ranging over a vast ground, from classical 
tragedy to poems of the day, it sets forth a 
theory of poetry and of poetic inspiration 
that is essentially Romantic. It was pub- 
lished in January 1829 in the first issue of 
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the London Review, a critical journal 
founded by Newman’s friend Blanco White.' 
Forty-two years later Newman republished 
the essay in a two-volume collection of his 
early periodical pieces.” To it, he appended 
a note in which he quoted an earlier remark 
of his own:* ‘I recollect how dissatisfied 
Dr. Whately was with an article of mine in 
the London Review, which Blanco White 
good-humouredly only called “ Platonic.” ’ 
The note concluded: ‘I should observe that 
several sentences of this Essay, which in 
passing through the press were, by virtue of 
an editor’s just prerogative, altered or 
changed, now stand as I sent them to him.” 

This is a puzzling observation. How 
many revisions does Newman mean to in- 
dicate by his ‘several sentences’? Does 
the phrase ‘altered or changed’ signify that 
he wanted to distinguish between degrees 
of revision? And how much simple charity 
lies in the deference to ‘ an editor’s just pre- 
rogative’? What makes these questions 
difficult to answer is the fact that Newman 
revised the essay himself before he repub- 
lished it in 1871, which means that none of 
its printings exactly reproduces the original 

Any variant reading between the first 
two versions can represent either a change 
made by White in 1829 and the subsequent 
restoration of the original, or a revision of 
the original made by Newman in 1871. 

Actually, nearly all the variants can be 
traced with little uncertainty to Newman. 
Although he found it possible to observe 
about the essay in 1871 that ‘it certainly 
omits one of the essential conditions of the 
idea of Poetry, its relation to the affections,” 
he explained (in an Advertisement applying 
to all the pieces he was reprinting) that his 
revisions were ‘ only of a literary nature, in- 
cluding . .. such corrections as are made with 
a view of giving force to. . . particular argu- 
ments or statements, or of more exactly 

* The new quarterly expired with its second issue, 
to its editor’s enormous relief. This version of the 
essay, written as a review of a book entitled The 
Theatre of the Greeks; or the History, Literature, 
and Criticism of the Grecian Drama, is the one 
reprinted, with a few minor changes of form, by 
Edmund D. Jones in the Oxford World’s Classics 
volume of nineteenth-century English Critical 
Essays. 

* Essays Critical and Historical (London: Basil 
Montagu Pickering, 1871), I, 1-26. By 1890, this 
collection had gone to a tenth edition (London and 
New York: Longman’s Green and Co.). 

* From Part III of the Apologia. 

* Essays, I, 29. 

5 * Note on Essay I,’ Essays, I, 29. 
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bringing out the sense.’ The revisions are 
nonetheless numerous, and though slight, 
often revealing. The Greek drama, for 
example, called in 1829 ‘so divine a display 
of poetical genius,’ becomes in 1871 ‘so 
transcendent a display . . .’; the reproach 
of Aristotle’s ‘entertaining too cold and 
formal conceptions of the nature of poetical 
composition’ is strengthened in 1871 (and 
still further, by 1890); the gravediggers in 
Hamlet are dropped from a catalogue of 
blemishes in great drama; Thomas Camp- 
bell sinks markedly in favour; Byron's 
Childe Harold is Christianized (a ‘ funeral 
oration’ in 1829, it becomes a ‘ funeral ser- 
mon,’ though of course still spoken only 
‘over buried joys and pleasures’) a foot- 
note on Milton is expanded and lifted into 
the text (the observation that ‘ ordinary 
writers (e.g.) compare aged men to trees in 
autumn—a gifted poet will reverse the meta- 
phor’ reads, in 1871, ‘.. . a gifted poet will 
in the fading trees discern the fading men’). 

One variant, however, is not slight, and in 
fact demands close attention. It falls in 
the paragraph in which Newman develops 
his belief that while the poet need not 
‘necessarily display’ virtuous and religious 
feeling,’ nevertheless, ‘a right moral state 
of heart is the formal and scientific condition 
of a poetical mind.’ Newman asserts that 
*‘ the connexion between want of the religious 
principle and want of poetical feeling, is seen 
in the instances of Hume and Gibbon’ who 
had ‘radically unpoetical minds.’ 

1829: Rousseau is not an exception to 
our doctrine, for his heart was 
naturally religious. Lucretius too 
had much poetical talent; ; 
Rousseau, it may be supposed, is 
an exception to our doctrine. 
Lucretius, too, had great poetical 
genius; 

‘but his work evinces that his miserable 
philosophy was rather the result of a be 
wildered judgement than a corrupt heart.’ 

Now, it is plain that Rousseau did origin- 
ally appear in the MS, for if White had 

‘This brief enumeration includes none of the 
structural changes that Newman made in converting 
his book review into an essay: he gave the piece & 
title (‘Poetry, with Reference to Aristotle’s 
Poetics’), dropped the two opening paragraphs and 
began with a sentence salvaged from paragraph 
three, broke the essay into numbered sections, 
dropped or incorporated in the text all save one of 
the footnotes, and translated the Greek (but not 
the Latin) quotations. 

’ Italicized in the London Review only. 
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added him he would not have survived in 
the 1871 edition. Was he put there, then, 
to be given grace or to be damned? It is 
tempting to believe the former the more 
plausible motive. Newman, we might argue, 
is naming writers whose poetical achieve- 
ment was low because they lacked the 
‘religious principle.’ Hume and Gibbon, he 
says, were such writers. Rousseau demands 
to be taken into consideration because he 
seems to challenge the thesis: his poetical 
achievement was high while his religious 
nature was suspect—hence, Newman’s state- 
ment that his being genuinely poetical did 
not make him an exception, for actually ‘ his 
heart was naturally religious.’ 

So far, the argument is reasonable, but the 
next sentence shatters it. ‘Lucretius too,’ 
says Newman, had a poetical gift, ‘ but’ his 
‘miserable philosophy was rather the result 
of a bewildered judgement than a corrupt 
heart.” Though the last phrase might at first 
appear to be an echo of the remark about 
Rousseau’s heart, the fact is that these two 
sentences as printed in the London Review 
make little sense. Their intelligibility is 
obscured by four words (italicized above) 
which are in the later editions as well, and 
must therefore have been in the MS. The 
‘too’ signifies that the poetical endowments 
of Rousseau and Lucretius are comparable; 
what can the ‘but’ signify save that the 
explanation which follows, concerning 
Lucretius, contrasts with that which has 
been given concerning Rousseau? And 
what can the ‘rather . . . than’ signify save 
that the distinction between the two is here 
being presented? Lucretius plainly did not 
have a corrupt heart; consequently, Rous- 
seau must have had one, and he must have 
been cited originally in order to be damned. 

It would appear, therefore, that Blanco 
White reversed the sense of Newman's 
original statement about Rousseau and in- 
serted the word ‘for his heart was naturally 
teligious.’ That he should have done so is 
curious indeed. If he desired to absolve 
Rousseau, why did he not delete the sen- 
tence instead of trying to alter its meaning? 
And once he decided to alter, why did he 
fail to see that the connectives in the follow- 
ing sentence would betray him? There may 
still be puzzles here. But the solution to 
Which the evidence points disposes of what 
has looked like an inconsistency in New- 
man’s view of Rousseau (elsewhere 
uniformly disapproving), makes Newman’s 
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testimony that his revisions were ‘ only of 
a literary nature’ far easier to accept, and 
makes abundantly clear what would other- 
wise remain a mystery—Newman’s concern 
about the changes and alteration perpetrated 
on his MS. 
STEPHEN MAXWELL ParRISH. 
Harvard University. 


“ PECCAVI” 


TURING the year 1953, in which fell the 

centenary of the death of Sir Charles 
Napier, several writers took occasion to 
point out that Sir Charles did not, in fact, 
announce his conquest of Sind in a despatch 
to the Governor General of India consisting 
of the single word “Peccavi”; and have 
correctly ascribed the parentage of this 
legend to “ Punch.” 

Thus Mr. Philip Woodruff in the first 
volume, entitled “The Founders,” of his 
work “ The Men who Ruled India ” remarks 
(p. 386), 

“ Sir Hugh Dow, the last British Governor 

of Sind, traced its origin to Punch in 

1846.” 

Unfortunately this statement itself contains 
two errors: the last British Governor of 
Sind was not Sir Hugh Dow but Sir Francis 
Mudie: and it was not in 1846 that 
“Punch ” produced the pun, but in 1844. 

In all probability the ‘“ Peccavi” story 
has more than once been exposed as apocry- 
phal, with chapter and verse cited, and what 
I here undertake to do is to give the first 
such instance of which I am aware, together 
with the actual reference in “ Punch.” 

On Sth June 1938 the late Mr. N. M. 
Billimoria read a paper before the Sind 
Historical Society in the course of which 
he observed, 

“The message ‘peccavi,’ I have sinned 

(Sindh) was never sent by him [Sir Charles 

Napier] to Lord Ellenborough: it was in- 

vented by Catherine Winkworth who was 

then a young girl just out of schoolroom: 
she was receiving lessons from Mr. 

Gaskell, to whom after discussing with 

him Sir Charles Napier’s conquest she 

made the remark ‘ peccavi—I have Sindh.’ 

On his suggestion the joke was sent to 

Punch (13th May 1844) the editor of which 

sent her a cheque in acknowledgement.” 
(Vide the Journal of the Sind Historical 
Society Volume III, No. 4, December 1938, 
page 46.) 
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The joke actually made its appearance in 
“Punch ” on Saturday 18th May 1844. (Vol. 
VI, p. 209) in the following words: 

Foreign Affairs 
“It is a common idea that the most 
laconic military despatch ever issued was 
that sent by CAESAR to the Horse 

Guards at Rome, containing the three 

memorable words ‘ Veni, vidi, vici,’ and, 

perhaps, until our own day, no like in- 
stance of brevity has been found. The 
despatch of SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 
after the capture of Scinde, to LORD 

ELLENBOROUGH, both for brevity and 

truth, is however far beyond it. The 

despatch consisted of one emphatic word 

—‘ Peccavi —-‘I have Scinde’ (sinned).” 

It is probable that the solemnity of this 
announcement imposed on some readers; 
the pun passed round, and as Sir Charles 
Napier was known to be eccentric it was 
widely assumed to be his own. But although 
Napier had previously confided to his pri- 
vate journal, on 7th October 1842, that the 
annexation of Sind, which he foresaw, 
would be “a very advantageous, useful and 
humane piece of rascality,” he did not con- 
sider himself in the least to blame for the 
collision which occurred later. In his real 
despatch to the Governor General he wrote, 
“My conscience acquits me of the blood 
which has been shed: the tyrannical and 
deceitful Ameers brought on the battle...” 
etc. etc. ‘“ Peccavi’” was only what a cer- 
tain section of the public in England, dis- 
turbed by the revelations in the Parliamen- 
tary debates in February 1844, thought 
Napier ought to have said. 

Yet the “ peccavi” legend has flourished 
despite its incongruity. Napier’s alleged 
communication, originally said to have been 
a despatch, has been improved into a tele- 
gram by later writers, although the electric 
telegraph did not exist in India in 1843 or for 
some years afterwards. Thus Lord Elton, 
in “Imperial Commonwealth” (Collins 
1945) p. 339, writes of Napier, 

“His famous telegram Peccavi (I have 
sinned) may have been more than a pun, for 
he may have had some doubts—as the 
chivalrous Outram certainly had—of the 
justice of the invasion”: again, Major C. 
Lestock Reid, in “Commerce and Con- 
quest” (C. & J. Temple, 1947) says that 
after Miani Napier “sent to the Governor 
General the shortest, neatest, and completest 
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of telegrams, ‘ Peccavi’. 





In its despatch form the story seems once 
more to have been taken at its face value 
A “Daily Telegraph” on 15th August 
1952. 

The old age of this error does not, I sub. 
mit, entitle it to immortality. It has hada 
good innings—over a century—and I here- 
with appeal against it for obstruction of the 


historical field. H. T. Lamsricx. 


THE MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS 
IN THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW, 
BRAMFIELD, HERTS. 


GITUATED 34 miles north-west of Hert- 

ford, the village of Bramfield is cele- 
brated as being the place where the famous 
Thomas a’ Becket, who was Chancellor of 
England and Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
given his first living. 

The church, dedicated to St. Andrew, and 
reached by a fine avenue of limes, consists 
of chancel, nave and south porch, with hand- 
some tower and spire, and is situated in a 
pretty churchyard, where the oldest stone is 
that in memory of Joseph Deards, who died 
in July, 1764. 

The building of Becket’s day was made 
new in the 13th century, and much restored 
in 1840, when the tower and spire were re- 
built. Thirty years later the church was 
again restored and the windows at the east 
end were filled with stained glass represent- 
ing the Ascension. 

A feature of interest internally is a piscina 
in the south wall of the chancel on the floor 
level, which has an ornamental bowl and a 
small shelf; its unusual position is 
accounted for by the raising of the chancel 
floor, which was formerly lower than the 
nave, in 1870. 

The following are the monumental inscrip- 
tions inside the church (+ denotes the end 
of each line): 

This tablet is erected by the people of + 
Bramfield + in memory of + 2nd Lieut Eric 
Gordon M. Bugg. R.A.F. + Pte Wilfred 
Smith + 7th Beds Regt + who died for their 
country in the + Great War 1914-1919 + 
“ Greater love hath no man than this” 

In the aisle opposite this tablet + are 
deposited the remains of + Mr Samuel 
Pritchett + who departed this life + the 
24th day of January 1821 + Aged 64 years 
+ Also of Mrs Mary Pritchett + relict of 
the above + who departed this life + the 
7th day of May 1821 + Aged 58 years 
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In loving memory of + Major Kenneth 
Geoffrey Swann M.C. + Herts Yeomanry 
RA. + Killed in Normandy + 20 June 
1944 Aged 28 years + and of + Gunner 
James Alfred Nicholls M.M. R.A. + Lost in 
the Mediterranean + February 1942 Aged 
23 years ; 

Sacred to the memory of + Catherine 
Ann Jenner + Second daughter of the Revd 
Edward & Harriet Bourchier + who was 
born May the 3 1806 + Died Aug 7 1849 + 
“Jesus Christ the same yesterday, today 
and for ever” 

Near this place lie the bodies of George 
Ld + Viscount Grandison who died ye 16th 
of December + 1699 + Aged about 82, 
who in his life time for ye space + of about 
25 years was Captn of the Yeomen of the 
+ Guard in the Reigns of King Charles 
the 2nd and + King James the 2nd, and the 
Lady Mary Leigh his + first wife, who was 
daughter of Francis Earle of + Chichester, 
they were not only Honourable by + birth, 
but also by their piety & Vertue, they had + 
issue between them 5 sons viz Edward, 
Francis, Charles, George & William & 5 
daughters + viz Audry, Barbara, Mary, 
Elizabeth & Ann. 

In the same peaceful bed with his father + 
and three infant daughters + Catherine, 
Mary, & Elizabeth + sleeps the Revd 
Edward Bourchier + A.M. Formerly of 
Christ Coll: Cam: + The lustre derived on 
himself thro’ a + long line of honourable 
Ancestry, was + increased on his two sur- 
viving children + Edward and Blanch Maria 
+ by his marriage with Catharine + Wol- 
laston, second daughter + of Wm. Wollaston 
Esq of + Finborough in the county of 
Suffolk: and + grand daughter of the 
author of the Religion of Nature delineated 
+ He died Dec ye 14 1785 Aged 47 years + 
Blanch Maria Bourchier + died Nov 15th 
1793 aged 14 years 3 months + The said 
Catharine Bourchier + died Feb 4 1803 
Aged 62 years. 

In loving memory + of Lewis Deedes + 
Rector of this parish from 1840 to 1881 + 
Born Jan 13 1811 Died Nov 4th 1888 + 
This tablet is placed here by a few friends + 
and parishioners who lived and esteemed 
him + “ The memory of the just is blessed ” 

In the family vault + are deposited the 
remains of the + Revd Edward Bourchier 
M.A. who was born July 13 1776 + and 
died Apr'l 28 1840 + having been rector of 
this parish + 40 years Also the remains of 
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Harriet Bourchier + wife of the above + 
who died on the 18 of January 1864 + Aged 
82 years. 

Here lie the remains of + the Revd 
Edward Bourchier + M.A. Rector of this 
parish from 1740 + to 1775 and Vicar of 
the United Parishes + of All Saints and St 
John’s in Hertford from 1741 to 1771; when 
he resigned that Vicarage in + favour of 
his eldest son + He married Elizabeth the 
daughter of the Rev’d + Edward Gataker 
Rector of Mursley in the + County of Bucks 
by whom he had issue five sons + Edward, 
Charles, George, John, & Richard + and 
four daughters, Mary, Frances, Elizh + and 
Julia Charlotte + He acted several years in 
the Com- + mission of the Peace of the 
County + & for the liberty of St. Albans + 
He was born Apr 7 O.S. 1707 + and died 
Nov 17 N.S. 1775 + Aged 68 + Elizabeth 
his relict + died 4th July 1790 + Buried 
10th of July + Aged 75. 

To the memory of + Georgina Clement- 
son + the beloved wife of + Colonel 
George Bourchier C.B. + Royal Horse 
Artillery + and daughter of + John 
Graham Lough Esqre + Died at Calcutta 2 
March 1868 + Aged 33 years + She died 
without a doubt or fear + resting entirely 
on her saviour. 

The pulpit is inscribed: 

In memory of + Edward Theodore 
Sandys + Rector of this parish 1925-1930 
+ He served as missionary in India for 30 
years + was Canon of Calcutta 1917-1925 
+ Called to rest July 1 1930 + Buried in 
Stapleford Churchyard + A token of love 
from Bramfield children. 


HAROLD H. RosBerts. 


“TO CRIB ”—A POSSIBLE 
DERIVATION 


"THE accepted derivation of “to crib”, to 
cheat in school, is: (a) a stall for 
animals; (b) hence a _ small dwelling; 
(c) hence the cant term “to crack a crib”. 
So far so good. But the next jump, from 
breaking into a building, through stealing in 
a more general sense, to the sort of stealing 
involved in using a translation or ready- 
prepared answer in the schoolroom, seems 
an uncommonly long one. I would like to 
suggest what, on the face of it, seems a more 
reasonable derivation. 
When Maitland was editing the Year 
Books for 2 and 3 Edward II he collated a 
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MS. notebook containing entries for the 
period which apparently had been kept, not 
by an official reporter, but by a student 
lawyer, since reports of cases are mixed up 
with records of conversations between the 
compiler and his friends. One such inter- 
polation reads: “et postea dictum fuit en 
le Cribbe coment il fut resceu a excepcioner 

..”? At the time, Maitland could find no 
satisfactory explanation of “le Cribbe”, 
though he did suggest what later turned 
out to be the correct one, that it was a 


part of the court set apart for the 
“* apprentices ”. 
Confirmation is found in a petition 


addressed to the king by the apprentices, 
which must date from this period because 
of the reference to Bereford (d. 1326): “ qil 
voille cumander a sun treasurer e a Sire 
William de Bereford ge il voillent suffrir ge 
eux puissent faire une Crubbe pur lour 
esteer a lour apprise dune part de la dite 
place autre [ci] com il ad de lautre part.” 

The “Crib” erected in the Court of the 
Common Bench, then, was a sort of stall 
or pew into which the apprentices were 
crowded, and the association of ideas is 
obvious. Since they made notes of what 
they heard, it seems reasonable to suggest 
the term could then have become attached 
to their notebooks, and so to the action of 
copying illegitimately. The only thing 
against the suggestion is that it takes us a 
long way back (Partridge, Dictionary of 
Slang, offers nothing earlier than c. 1840) 
and one wonders how the word could have 
remained current for so long without yield- 
ing documentary evidence of its existence. 

D. S. BLAND. 
King’s College, 
University of Durham. 


*YB 2 and 3 Ed. II (Selden Soc.) ed. F. W. 
Maitland, 1904, p. xv. 

*YB 3 and 4 Ed. II (Selden Soc.) ed. F. W. 
Maitland and G. Turner, 1907, p. xlii. Bereford, 
as ge from his references to them in the Year 
Books, was particularly conscious of his duty to the 
apprentices who came to learn the law in his court. 


SPIRITUALISM IN FINNEGANS 
WAKE 


MANY themes in this book still remain 
not merely unexplored but even un- 

mentioned. One such theme is suggested by 

the interest Joyce showed in his later years 

in Psychical Research. 

One whole chapter of Finnegans Wake 
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(III, 3, pp. 474-554) seems to include an 
account of a seance at which Shaun is act. 
ing as the medium. He has already said 
“ There’s a strong tendency to put it mildly 
by making me the medium. . . only for the 
sludgehummer’s force in my hand to hold 
them the darkens alone knows what'll 
who'll be saying of next” (439/21).' This 
contains an allusion to “Mr. Sludge the 
Medium” and what seems to be a descrip. 
tion of the normal way of holding hands in 
the darkness at a seance. 

The names of several famous mediums are 
mentioned. The problem of Eusapia Palla- 
dino, for example, is perhaps being dis. 
cussed in “Eusapia! Fais-le, tout-tait! 
Languishing hysteria? The clou historique? 
How is this at all? Is dads the thing in 
such or are tits the that? . . . Knock and 
it shall appall unto you.” (528/14.) “Eva” 
and “ Home” (494/14 & 2) are there too. 

D. D. Home, against whom Browning 
wrote “ Mr. Sludge ” appears in the “ Shaun 
as Medium” Chapter. There has just been 
a speech from “Communicator, a former 
colonel. A disincarnated spirit . . . may 
fernspreak shortly with messuages from my 
deadported . . . He has had some indie- 
jestings . . . confused by his tonguer of 
baubble.” (535/36.) Much of the detail 
here may come from some such work as 
Conan Doyle’s History of Spiritualism 
where we are told that Red Indians are fre- 
quently employed as “controls” to guide 
puzzled spirits. Presumably this particular 
spirit has indigestion owing to the Indian 
jesting—Joyce’s treatment of Spiritualism, it 
should be said, is frequently flippant. There 
follows the mention of ‘“‘ Hone! Guestermed 
with the nobelities,” which probably alludes 
to D. D. Home’s long periods as the guest 
of various notabilities. 

Mrs. Hayden, another medium who has 
been much discussed, is named in the same 
chapter. “. .. Hayden. Would ye ken a 
young stepschuler of psychical chirography 
. . .” (482/17). The mention of psychical 
chirography makes it certain that it is the 
medium who is meant. 

There is probably much more about 
spiritualism in Finnegans Wake and it seems 
likely that much of Joyce’s information came 
from French sources such as the works of 
Flammarion, of which the present writer 


knows very little. J. S. ATHERTON. 


‘Figures in brackets indicate the page and line 
in Finnegans Wake on which a quotation begins. 
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Readers’ Queries 





H. SHORTHOUSE.—I am a French 

* scholar working upon Joseph Henry 
Shorthouse, the author of “ John Inglesant.” 
] am trying to trace documents about him 
which have not been published, his Journal, 
what may be left of his projected and never- 
finished Romance of the Renaissance, and 
letters to or from his many correspondents 
(other than those published by his wife in 
“Life and Letters” of J. H. Shorthouse I: 
Ed. Gosse, Prof. Knight, J. A. Symonds, 
Canon Ainger, Dr. Talbot, Lady Welby, 
Rawdon Levett, Mrs. Evans, Miss Isabel 
Southall, among others. I would be glad 
to hear of the existence of such papers which 
would, I am sure, help me considerably in 
the work I have embarked upon with a 
view to writing a thesis for Paris University. 
I am prepared to take the greatest care of 


them. GERARD ROUFFETEAU. 


10 Heath Way, Castle Bromwich, 
Birmingham. 


MBS. THEOPHILUS JONES.—In The 

History and Antiquities of the Town 
and Port of Hastings by W. G. Moss, pub- 
lished in 1824, one of the plates is dedicated 
to the Hon. Mrs. Theophilus Jones, of 
Government House, Hastings, “‘an admirer 
and encourager of the fine Arts.” I am 
anxious to know more about this lady, par- 
ticularly her Christian name, her maiden 


name, and her age. = Rogert GITTINGS. 


[NFLUENCE OF PERSONAL NAMES.— 

I am writing a book on the influence of 
personal names and would like to obtain 
instances of the ways in which names have 
influenced the lives of their bearers—both of 
famous persons and ordinary people. Letters 
sent directly to me will be appreciated. 


ELSDON C. SMITH. 


322 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 


EON MONTENACKEN. — Information 

is sought about this author and a poem 

by him entitled Peu de Chose which 

appeared, I understand, in an anthology, Le 

Parnasse de la Jeune Belgique, in 1887. The 
poem as there printed runs: 
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La vie est vaine: 

Un peu d’amour, 

Un peu de haine... 

Et puis—bonjour! 

La vie est bréve: 

Un peu d’espoir, 

Un peu de réve... 

Et puis—bonsoir! 
George du Maurier made a very free English 
adaptation of it, which he used as a tail- 
piece to his novel Trilby (1894). I have also 
read, but forget where, a third verse: 

La vie est telle 

Que Dieu Ja fit ; 

Et, telle quelle, 

Elle suffit. 
Is this by Montenacken, or a rejoinder by 
some other hand? Enquiries in Belgium 
have proved abortive. P. D. 


BROWNING AND HUGO.—Do I de- 
ceive myself, or did I once find in 
Hugo’s poems the suggestion of a stanza in 
Browning’s ‘ By the Fireside ’? 
. . . the young ones whisper, finger on lip, 
“ There he 1s at it, deep in Greek: 
Now then, or never, out we slip 
To cut from the hazels by the creek 
A mainmast for our ship.” 


P.. BP. 


TANDING ROOM ONLY!-—Sir Charles 
Dickens was recently reported as telling 
Karachi students that at the present rate of 
increase in population, unless checked, 
by A.D. 3954 there would be standing room 
only. 
Many years ago I remember reading of 
the standing room in the Isle of Wight for 
whom I forget. Would it be for our own 


population? F. W. Symes. 


“ TTEAR, HEAR!”—The Oxford English 

Dictionary gives the spelling “hear” 
in the phrase “ Hear, hear”, with the note 
that it means “ Hear him, hear him”. How- 
ever it is common in newspaper, State Parlia- 
mentary Debates and other reports to find 
“Here, here” meaning, doubtless, “I here, 
agree”. Can any reader provide authority 
for the use of either spelling or suggest the 
earliest use of the “ here” spelling? 

A. L. McLEop. 
15 Ethel Street, 
Vaucluse, N.S.W. 


OURCES WANTED.— 
Hic Rhodos, hic salva. 
H. BAYLEs. 
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. . . from the postern door 
Come the bearers four by four 
(or, Slowly came the bearers four) 
And flat on their shoulders one 


J. R. T. TARVER. 


At the opening verse of the opening page 
of the chapter of endless possibilities. 


G. WHATMORE. 


IX TOES.—In the interesting medieval 
Czech travel-book, Commentarius brevis 
et iucundus itineris atque peregrinationis, 
pietatis et religionis causa susceptae ab 
Illustri et Magnifico Domino, Domino 
Leone, libero barone de Rosmital et Blatna, 
written, in 1467, by Sasek z Birkova, and first 
printed in 1577, in a Latin translation, we 
read the following story which occurred dur- 
ing the Company’s travel through Spain: 
Aderat tum peregrinator quidam gente 
Polonus, qui nos per quinquaginta milliaria 
iuxta iumenta pedes eundo antea comitatus 
fuerat. Is rogabat Dominum, ut eremitam 
pedes nudare iuberet, dicebat enim, si sex 
digitos in alterutro pedum habuerit, pro 
certo regem Poloniae, qui a barbaris victus 
esset, existimandum esse. Hanc rem 
Dominus cum ab eremita postularet, ille diu 
facera denegabat, sed tandem precibus 
Domini victus pedes calceamentis exuit. 
Tum Polonus ille conspectis in pede sex 
digitis accedens ad eum in genua procubuit 
pedemque amplexatus dixit: Tu es haeres 
noster et rex, qui bello ab ethnicis superatus 
es... . Cum inde discederemus, Polonus ille 
dixit ad Dominum: Profecto, Domine, scias 
staturam et signum, quod in pede vidi, certo 
arguere eum esse regem Poloniae, nam 
earum rerum a prima pueritia recordor. 
Are there any other instances of real per- 
son / or representations of human figure / 


with six toes? O. F. BABLER. 


HUNT. SCHOOLMASTER.—Can anyone 
identify a certain Hunt, known to have 
been a schoolmaster in England sometime 
between 1560 and 1570? Did, for instance, 
John Hunt (later Sir John) of Lyndon, Co. 
Rutland, become a schoolmaster or tutor 
after leaving King’s College, Cambridge? 


BE. B. G. 


IXTEENTH CENTURY PIRATES.—Is 
any information available about pirates 
round the coasts of England, particularly in 
the Irish Sea and off the Isle of Man, in 
Elizabeth’s reign? More particularly, is 
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there any record of the activities of a certain 
Thomas Wolfall, alleged to have been a 
pirate before 1570, and who was he? 


E. B. G. 


ALFHILL-CAULFIELD.—What was the 
maiden name and who was the husband 
(in Ireland) of Mrs. Calfhill, for many years 
until 1567 waiting-woman to Lady Strange? 
She seems to have had a brother (in-law?) 
named Craford or Cranford, a niece Frances 
Garner, a nephew Francis Stanton, and a 
daughter, and to have been connected with 
Dr. James Calfhill, Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity, of Christ Church, Oxford. Dr, 
Calfhill’s birthplace is given sometimes as 
Shropshire and sometimes as Edinburgh, but 
is it not possible that he came of the Oxford- 
shire Caulfield family, to which Sir Toby 
Caulfield, Lord Charlemont, belonged? 
Furthermore, is there any evidence for the 
suggestion in the D.N.B. that he was a cousin 
of Sir Toby Mathew? E. B. G. 


F,XECUTORS AND SUPERVISORS— 

What were the precise duties and legal 
powers of executors and supervisors or over- 
seers of wills respectively in Elizabeth's 


time? In what circumstances were super- 
visors called upon to exercise their 
authority? E. B. G. 


R. PHILIP BAKER.—Is anything known 
of the circumstances in which, probably 
about 1570 or shortly before, Dr. Philip 
Baker, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
came to hold the rectory of Winwick in 
Lancashire? The grounds for believing that 
he did in fact hold that living for a period 
are a note in Burghley’s handwriting among 
the Hatfield MSS. E. B. G. 


BRADDOCK.—Can anyone identify a 
Catholic recusant named Braddock said 
to have been living for some time in oF 
before 1570 at the Earl of Derby’s house at 
Bidston in Cheshire? E. B. G. 


HAKESPEARE’S VOCABULARY.—0n 
what system of calculation are the 
various estimates of Shakespeare’s vocabu- 
lary based? Are there any reliable figures 
available, compiled on a comparable basis, 
covering Shakespeare and other great 
English writers of the 16th and 17th 
centuries? E. B. G. 
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Replies 





((UMBRA (cxcix. 94).—In his very in- 

teresting note on the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle Mr. Charles Moorman of Ala- 
bama suggests that CUMBRA may be a 
Celtic name. In support he refers to the 
0.E.D. cwm (misprinted cwn in your foot- 
note) which is the modern Welsh for ‘ valley ’ 
and occurs in many place-names. This 
derivation is very improbable—I would 
almost dare to say impossible—very few 
“place” elements appear in Welsh personal 
names, and except perhaps the much-dis- 
puted MYRDDIN, I know of none as old 
as the date of this story, A.D. 755. 

If CUMBRA is a Celtic name, as it well 
may be, the first element is probably the 
very common one Cyn (from CUN-O, 
‘prime, foremost” and hence ‘ chief’). The 
change of the ‘n’ to an ‘m’ is a frequent 
happening: e.g. CUN-O-BELINUS has 
become CYMBELINE in Shakespeare’s 
play. This incidentally must not be con- 
fused with the CYNE of the Saxon names. 

The second element of Cumbra is quite 
unrecognisable. I would be interested if any 
of your readers felt able to make suggestions. 


T. RENDALL DavIEs. 


SURANCE (cxcix. 131).—It is not 

correct to say that burglary insurance was 
“invented”, because this class of business, 
like other forms of insurance, is the result 
of a long period of trial and error. There 
is little doubt that insurance against burglary 
was attempted on a mutual basis on many 
occasions and in many ages, and in England 
there have been a number of attempts from 
the eighteenth century onwards to set up 
companies to transact this business. In 
1720 four Robbery insurance companies 
were formed, but all perished in the “ South 
Sea Bubble” collapse. In 1787 one William 
Weller proposed the formation of a 
“General Insurance Office” to deal with 
“Loss of Property by Burglaries Highway 
and Footpath Robberies and Public and 
Private Thefts”, but nothing came of this. 
In 1846 there was proposed a Property Pro- 
tection Insurance Company, in 1853 a 
General Indemnity Insurance Company and 
in 1865 a Burglary Insurance Company, but 
No record remains of how these ventures 
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fared. It is probable, however, that all were 
born out of time. 

Modern Burglary insurance may be said 
to date from 1889 when a small Glasgow 
office, the Mercantile Accident and 
Guarantee Insurance Company evolved a 
workable scheme, to be followed the same 
year by a company founded in London, the 
Security Company Limited. It may be 
noted, however, that Lloyd’s in London was 
said to be covering burglary risks in 1888 
by a form of endorsement on fire policies, 
and also produced a burglary policy in 1889. 

From this date burglary insurance has 
spread gradually throughout the Insurance 
market until today it is transacted by all the 
leading companies and underwriters. 

A good deal of the early history of this 
class of insurance may be gleaned from 
“ Burglary Insurance” by Dr. C. E. Gold- 
ing (various editions) and “Outline of 
Burglary Insurance” by F. D. McMillan 
and F. G. Woodroof (1924). 

L. M. W. 


MPIRE’S FIRST WOMEN TO RE- 
CEIVE UNIVERSITY DEGREES 
(cxcviii. 125, 222, 362).—Further to Mr. 
Archibald’s reply it might be of interest 
to readers to learn that in 1894 Miss Sophia 
Brown graduated B.A. in the University of 
Sydney, after having attended evening lec- 
tures for four years: the first woman even- 
ing student in Australia to graduate. 
Perhaps she was the first to do so in the 
Empire. Miss E. M. M. Swain graduated 
B.A. in 1909 and B.Ec. in 1914, having read 
for each degree while attending the Univer- 
sity as an evening student. 

In the opening year of the University, 
Professor John Smith, professor of 
Chemistry and Experimental Physics invited 
the ladies of the colony to attend his lectures 
and in The Sydney Morning Herald of May 
17, 1853 appeared a notice which reads, in 
part “Dr. Smith intends to give a short 
course of lectures (say nine or ten) with a 
view to explaining some of the leading 
principles of chemical science. The chemical 
substances described will be chiefly those 
found in air and water. The lectures will 
be given on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays at 4 o’clock in the afternoon ... 
and they will be open to ladies as well as 
gentlemen.” 

The Commemoration Address by the 
Chancellor in 1881 referred to the principal 
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event of the year as “the full opening of 
the University to students of your sex, 
Ladies.” Sir William Manning, the Chan- 
cellor, admitted, however that he had some 
misgivings as to the effect of the admission 
of this “ somewhat disturbing element.” 
The Board of Studies reported in the same 
year that “Female students should be 
admitted to the same lectures as the male 
students . . . there would be no difficulty 
in providing that the lectures delivered 
under the circumstances should contain 
nothing of a nature to shock female 


delicacy.” A. L. McLEop. 
15 Ethel Street, Vaucluse, 
N.S.W., Australia. 


t WALTON OR JOHN WARTER (cxcix. 

* 130).—M. Pattison in his life of Casau- 
bon (1875) says ‘I. Walton, forty years 
afterwards, wandering through the south 
transept scratched his well-known mono- 
gram on the marble with the date 1658, 
earliest of those inscription of names of 
visitors, which have since defaced so many 
a sacred space in the Abbey.’ 


W. H. GRAHAM. 


Cows IN HYDE PARK (cxcix. 85).—In 
Dorothy Osborne’s letters ed. Moore 
Smith Oxford 1928 letter 25 p. 53, she 
speaks of “ my Shepherdesses ” in Hide Park 
and in letter 25 p. 51 “of a great many 
young wenches keep sheep & cow’s and sitt 
in the shade singing of Ballads.” 
Letters date June 1653 and a note states 
that Hyde Park had been opened to the 


public in 1632. S. W. PATTERSON. 


The reference in Shirley’s Hyde Park (Act 
iv scene iii) is probably to the sale of milk 
as refreshment during the intervals of races. 
Walford’s Old and new London (vol. iv 
p. 381) mentions the milkmaids’ cry “ Milk 
of a red cow”, and describes the “ quality ” 
as drinking syllabub; both these figure in 
the play. Cam. 


HOMAS OTWAY (cxcix. 130). — A 


correspondent in Notes and Queries (cl. 
76) surmises that his mother’s maiden name 
was Elizabeth Emes. 


Cc. A. T. 
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PAINTINGS BY MISS ELIZABETH 

CREED (cxcix. 38).—There is a paint. 
ing by Mrs. Elizabeth Creed of her daughter 
Jemima in the schoolroom adjoining the 
chapel at Ashton, near Oundle, Northants, 


T. LITCHFIELD, 





MISPRINT IN AN OLD PRAYER 

BOOK (cxcix. 84).—My copy of “ The 
Book of Common Prayer and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. . . . Oxford, Printed 
at the Clarendon Press by W. Jackson and 
A. Hamilton, Printers to the University ... 
MDCCXC,” most clearly has “ break” and 
not “ bread” for the seventh word of Psalm 
141, verse 6. I have not noticed any mis- 
print in this Prayer Book. 


MICHAEL L. WALKER. 


MARGARET CUNLIFFE-OWEN (cxcix. 
85).—Margaret (sometimes Marguerite) 
Cunliffe-Owen de Godart, Comtesse du 
Planty et de Sourdis, was born in 1860 or 
1861 and died in 1927. She wrote a number 
of novels anonymously in the early 1900s, 
and two books of the “ gossip of the court” 
type under the pseudonym “the Marquise 
de Fontenoy ”. CAT. 


K-~4tTs AND MARY TIGHE by Earle V. 
Weller, 1928 (cxcix. 76, 86).—Reviews 
of this work can be found in The Review 
of English Studies, Vol. 5, 1929, pp. 114-116; 
The Year’s Work in English Studies, Vol. 9 
for 1928, pp. 300-30!; and The Times 
Literary Supplement, 1928, p. 615. 


A. Mary KIRKUS. 


‘TOMBSTONE EPITAPH (cxcviii. 497).— 

This appears at the end of “ The Cyno- 
taph” in Richard Barham’s Ingoldsby 
Legends, Ist Series, first published in volume 


form in 1840. DonaLp H. SIMPSON. 


MERCERS’ SCHOOL (excviii. 127, 315, 

498).—The Rev. John Edward Sabin 
retired as Chaplain to the Forces in 1882. 
As the retiring age for Chaplains was 60, 
and as he was ordained in 1844, this suggests 
that he was born in late 1821. His author- 
ship of the work mentioned seems somewhat 
unlikely in view of his age at the time of 


publication. DonALD H. SIMPSON. 
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The Library 


CAMBRIDGE MIDDLE ENGLISH 
LYRICS edited by H. A. Person. Univer- 
sity of Washington Press. $2.50. 

THs is a collection of short English poems 

or fragments from Cambridge MSS. 

ranging in date from the the thirteenth to 
the early sixteenth century. Hitherto the 
existence of most of them has been known 
only from the catalogues or the Index of 
Middle English Verse. A few have been 
printed before, but it is convenient to have 
such pieces as Against the Friars and The 
Friar’s Complaint in a collection rather than 
in the files of the theological journal where 
they first appeared. The poetical quality of 
these scraps is generally poor, and some of 
them seem to be unfinished drafts or notes 
of poems imperfectly remembered. Still, 
new texts are always welcome. One of the 
most prosaic, No. 53 Quid eligam ignoro, is 
especially interesting for its subject matter: 
its theme is the perennial difficulty of choos- 
ing a course of education, a wife, a career; 
and the objection to taking up Roman Law 
is notable—bokes be so dere. 

The choice of the best way of presenting 
such texts is hardly less difficult. The editor 
has aimed at reproducing the manuscripts, 
even in details of little or no significance, a 
method which has the disadvantage that it 
distracts attention from the meaning. There 
are full notes of a bibliographical kind, but 
interpretation is confined to a few glosses, 
which seldom touch real difficulties and are 
not always happy. An Alphabet of the 
Passion reads: * L is the Joth lyden that they 
made on him, saying “ Crucifige”’; loth 
lyden is glossed ‘suffered evil’ with an 
claborate etymology; it means ‘hostile 
clamour ’ (O.E.D.’s leden). The manuscript 
word-division is kept, but not consistently : 
forto sey 51 B.14 is altered to for to sey, yet 
werdlithing 15. 38 stands for “ worldly 
thing(s)’. Manuscript capitals and punctua- 
tion (or the lack of it) are preserved, and 
many errors are unnoticed. So the reader 
must convert 12. 2 Hefne that in kepyng | 

z an world wit outyn hondyng into 
‘Heaven that has in keeping, and world 
without ending’; or 1. 7 & for myght grace 
into ‘for might and grace’; or even 20. 15 
Senysess into synes seuen. At 7. 15 be is for 
bede ‘offered’; 15. 13 mobul for ‘noble’; 
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15. 22 lediges for lordinges; 15. 25 face for 
pace; 15. 31 wurt for writ; 20. 8 mener for 
‘never’; 20. 14 ygyll for ydyll ‘idle’; 21. 37 
worthe for ‘wroth’; 21.44 synnys for 
synnerys ‘sinners’; 22. 12 gyften for gyfen; 
36. 3 heueniche for heuenriche; 51. 14 presen 
for persen ‘penetrate’; 53. 35 delite for 
delice; 67. 26 avhan for *‘ wan’; 67. 46 lyl 
for ‘hill’; 68. 12 lonsom for ‘lovesome’. 
In the Latin original Cur mundas militat we 
have fiulius for Tullius, sterna for eterna, 
diua for deuia, lily for lilii(?), mundums for 
mundum. As the editor sometimes corrects 
or normalizes, one cannot help wondering 
whether some of these are misprints or mis- 
readings; and when that doubt creeps in, the 
purpose of reproduction in detail is lost. 
There seems to be no half-way house be- 
tween a mechanical reproduction of the 
manuscript by photography, and an edition 
in which all the special knowledge an editor 
should have is used to ease the way for the 
reader. 


THE TRUE VOICE OF FEELING. Studies 
in English Romantic Poetry. By Herbert 
Read. Faber and Faber, 1953. 


THis book gives us much that is printed 
for the first time and much that is re- 
printed in a form more or less revised— 
included in the latter quantity is the ebullient 
essay on Shelley. The whole book is offered 
as a contribution to the study of the romantic 
in literature. Its great virtue is that it makes 
its readers think: they can be counted on 
possessing enough theory about its theme— 
the relationship of emotion felt and emotion 
expressed in writing—to react to any new 
argument. Here are some of the random 
reactions of one of Sir Herbert’s readers. 
The only feelings that concern a reader of 
poetry are those that have received expres- 
sion on paper. The biography of the man 
who wrote may inform us that his emotions 
were vigorous, but as readers of what he 
wrote we are concerned only with the 
emotion communicated. Now Sir Herbert, 
who is concerned with poetry, believes 
that the emotion of a poet exists on paper 
the more powerfully as its expression has 
taken a free form. We should note in the 
first place that he is concerned with the 
matter from the point of view rather 
of the man who has the emotions to express 
than of the reader; he writes as if he were a 
psychic doctor concerned with the health 
of an emotional man. For Sir Herbert each 
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emotion is a new thing for its possessor and 
so requires expression in a new form. The 
expression which according to Sir Herbert 
it does not want is expression in an old 
form: sonnets, he says, have gone out as 
wigs have. The weakness of this argument 
is that it is founded on theory rather than 
on fact. Is it not surely a fact that even if 
the emotion is new in any sense that matters, 
newness in the expression cannot but be 
small proportionally. Isn’t there always a 
great deal of old expression even when there 
is as much of the new as possible? For the 
poet, as for all men, language itself is an 
old shoe that is passed on from foot to foot. 
Even if the toe is light fantastic, it cannot 
but wear the old shoe. Sentences, metrical 
rhythms, literary forms and much else are 
inevitably bequeathed to the new poet. 
Even a writer so much given to “free” ex- 
pression as Virginia Woolf sees the sentence 
as a form inviting her to fill it, just as Oscar 
Wilde saw a sonnet as a form to be filled, 
and as Mallarmé saw words as counters to 
be arranged. Virginia Woolf also noted in 
her diary some of the other things that get 
in the way of free expression: 

How visionary figures admonish us... . 

If I say this, So-and-So will think me senti- 

mental. If that will think me 

bourgeois. All books (i.e. all modern 

books!) now seem to me surrounded by 

a circle of invisible censors. Hence the 

self-consciousness, the restlessness (p. 315). 
And even if free expression were to be had 
for the asking, how many poets would wish 
to avail themselves of the opportunity. We 
might oppose the figure of the poet that Sir 
Herbert gives us with the figure standing 
behind the remark of Johnson: “No man 
but a blockhead ever wrote, except for 
money”. I am suggesting that free expres- 
sion is not only next to impossible but is 
often felt by the poet to be undesirable. 
The only really free expression possible for 
man is the cry he utters as a new-born baby. 
He sheds this freedom as he ages unless he 
is ready to write as foolishly as a spasmodic 
poet of the last century who has the follow- 
ing to his credit: 

Ah! ah! ah! 

Ah! Ah! ah! ah! ah! ah! ah! ah! ah! ah! 

By Satan! This is well. What! Am I judged? 

And to return to the reader. Is it true 


that the sort of expression Sir Herbert values 
most convinces the reader that it conveys 
most emotion? Is it true that Wordsworth’s 
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sonnets seem to contain less of his true 
feeling than the blank verse which Sir Her. 
bert selects for admiration? Is not one of 
the most emotional poems of the language 
expressed in heroic couplets—“ If you search 
for passion,” said Byron, “ where is it to 
be found stronger [than in Pope’s ‘ Eloisa to 
Abelard *]?” 


THE BLESSINGS OF OLD AGE: a 
anthology gathered and arranged by Mar- 
jorie Eleanor Maxwell. Faber and Faber, 
12s. 6d. 


‘THERE are treasures here for the old who 

have not forgotten their youth, for the 
young who would understand the secrets of 
age, and for all who appreciate the infinite 
variety of written English’: thus the pub- 
lisher’s ‘blurb.’ Certainly there are sen- 
tences and short passages of prose, but for 
the present reviewer the treasures are in the 
variety of English verse, and in the surprises 
and familiarities of English poetry. The 
way to taste these to the full is to conceal the 
name of the author till one has reached the 
end of the poem. Thus one may be taken 
with surprise by a sonnet of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s (not quoted by Elia) which has all the 
fundamental brainwork of a Shakespeare 
sonnet; one may meet with a rebuke, finding 
that a phrase which one felt to be a mark 
of decadence was written by a favourite 
poet and a sentence of real religion was 
written by a poet whom one had classed asa 
scoundrel. There are treasures here which 
must be new to some readers, for no one can 
have read everything; thus most of us will 
come new to Madame Duclaux, many of us 
to a full-length self-portrait of Mr. de la 
Mare, and always there is that seventeenth 
any which one has never known to the 
ull. 

If it was the editor of N. & Q. who told 
the anthologist that Patmore wrote ‘ Let not 
my heart forget the things mine eyes have 
seen’ he must now tell her that Patmore 
was quoting Deuteronomy iv. 9. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER THE 
QUAKER. An address by C. Marshall 
Taylor. Friends‘ Historical Society. Pp. 
37. 2s. 6d. 

‘THE title indicates that the address does 

not discuss Whittier as a poet. Never- 

theless Whittier’s character, perfect m 

humility, uncompromising in _ principle, 
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militant in his anti-slavery, make it intensely 
interesting, and the present writer will refresh 
his acquaintances with Whittier’s verse, 
hoping to find that so individual a character 
could not write verse lacking in distinction. 


THE HOUSE OF ANGELO. A Dynasty 
of Swordsmen. By J. D. Aylward. 18s. 
net. Batchworth Press. 


N the course of the past centuries many 

foreigners have emigrated to England and 
in a generation or two have adapted them- 
selves to their new environment. The in- 
fusion of fresh blood has usually been of 
benefit to this country. We owe the drain- 
ing of the Fens to Dutchmen, banking to 
the Lombards, and many secrets of the tex- 
tile trade to Flemings, and later to Hugue- 
nots, driven from France by the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Domenico Angelo 
Malavolti Tremamondo, the eldest son of 
a wealthy Livornese citizen, brought to 
England his skill as a swordsman and as a 
rider. 

Having travelled round Europe, studied 
painting under Canaletto, and then, for the 
space of ten years, fencing and horsemanship 
under the great Teillagory, Domenico 
married an English naval officer’s daughter, 
Elizabeth Johnson, in 1755. London now 
became his home and he began to teach 
both fencing and riding to noble patrons. 
His fame spread rapidly and he founded 
his own Academy at Carlisle House in 1763. 
Recognized as one of the leading Maitres 
@Armes in Europe, Domenico numbered 
the young princes among his many illustrious 
pupils. His success was sealed by the publi- 
cation of L’Ecole des Armes in the same 
year, which was to remain the standard 
work for half a century. 

Mr. Aylward’s attractively produced and 
well-written book follows the fortunes of 
Domenico, his son Harry, and their descen- 
dants, and through them of the Angelo 
Academy, from Soho to the Haymarket, 
from thence to Bond Street, and finally to 
St. James’s Street, where it remained till it 
was closed down in 1897. In the course of 
this narrative, the author pauses to relate 
many fascinating anecdotes of bizarre per- 
sonalities, of court cases, and of duels in 
which Angelo pupils were involved, culled 
tither from Harry’s rambling but entertain- 
ing Reminiscences or from other source- 
books of the period. 
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There are, however, one or two mistakes 
which might perhaps be amended in a re- 
print. The equestrian portrait (facing p. 32), 
described as Domenico, is actually of his 
brother John (Giovanni Xaverio) of Edin- 
burgh, who was Master of the Royal 
Academy of Exercises in that city. (See 
Vol. I Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
Anecdotes by John Kay.) Again, the reverse 
of this portrait, also described as Domenico, 
really portrays his younger brother Angelo 
Tremamondo, who remained in Italy. He 
was Master of the Horse to Maurice of 
Savoy (a copy of the Patent is given in the 
Appendix) and married Vittoria Colonna di 
Pescara. Their son Anthony, Domenico’s 
favourite nephew, was the founder of the 
collateral branch of the family, who served 
for many generations in India. As a descen- 
dant of Anthony, I possess a portrait of the 
Master of the Horse as a young man and 
neither in that, nor in this reproduction of 
him in middle age, does he bear any resem- 
blance to his elder brother depicted on the 
frontispiece. 

There is another minor mis-statement on 
page 200. Anthony’s bride, Miss Bland, is 
described as the niece of Capt. John Bland, 
son of General Humphrey Bland. She was, 
in fact, a grand-daughter of Capt. John 
Bland, son of Judge Nathaniel Bland of 
Co. Kerry. 

But these are merely small faults. Mr. 
Aylward is mainly interested in the Angelos 
as professional swordsmen and he is un- 
doubtedly an expert of fencing. At the 
same time the book gives a graphic picture 
of eighteenth-century London life. 


KEY TO THE NAMES OF BRITISH 
BIRDS by R. D. MacLeod, pp. 67 + viii 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons) 10s. 6d. 

IKE his Key to the Names of British 
Plants, which was reviewed in Decem- 

ber 1952 (Vol. cxcvii. p. 572), Mr. MacLeod’s 
new book gives alphabetic lists of the 
scientific and common names of British 

Birds, with notes on the origin and meanings 

of each. His Introduction fully explains, 

first the importance and advantages of 
scientific names and, next, the system on 
which they are framed. Reference books 

have always a certain fascination, but on a 

subject that is daily receiving more public 

attention, a book of this sort is a joy to 
read. 
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It is delightful, for example, to imagine 
the learned and ponderous discussions by 
professors that must have preceded the in- 
vention of the anagramic names Alcedo and 
Dacelo for the English Kingfisher and the 
Australian Kingfisher: the Laughing 
Jackass. Though Alcedo is derived from 
Halcyon and Mr. MacLeod tells us some- 
thing of her Grecian myth, he omits the 
pretty legend in Montaigne’s Essay (xviii) 
of how the bird at Christmas time constructs 
her nest, and her supposed power over the 
winds. Columba Oenas, the Stock Pigeon, 
he says, gets its second name from the 
Hebrew Jonah—is this the reason, as Emily 
Bronté says, its feathers when used in pillows 
cause a lingering death? Some other gems 
of information are that the Knot is named 
after King Canute; there are two reasons 
why, and the Nightjar reputedly milked goats. 
That Puffins are Fratericula or monks con- 
jures up thoughts of Friar Tuck with hands 
clasped across his front, becoming airborne 
with the birds as escorts; a curious and 
amusing picture. 

In a book of this size there are bound to 
be omissions, but it seems a pity that the 
list of common names which are often 
hidden in those of places is so short. The 
Solan Goose or Gannet only appears with 
this alias as Sula, and though the Bass Rock 
is a famous habitat, so too is Solway, and 
is named indeed, from the bird; Samuel 
Butler’s amusing belief that “ barnacles turn 
to Soland Geese” is also omitted. The 
Dapchick or Little Grebe is missing under 
this name together with its interesting imita- 
tion of dap fishing in muddy waters; while 
Larus Ridibundus Ridibundus, as the Pee- 
wit, “the gull that follows the plough” is 
absent too. 


PALMERSTON, W. Baring Pemberton. 
Batchworth Press (pp. XI; 364.) 25s. net. 


R. PEMBERTON’S Preface should be 
carefully studied by anyone proposing 

to purchase his book, for there in two pages 
he defines his “limited purpose "—“ to pro- 
vide (what is generally agreed to be needed) 
a straightforward, informative and readable 
life of one of the remarkable men of his 
century.” Again: “If there can be said to 
be a theme to the book, it lies in an 
endeavour to answer this question: as 
Foreign Secretary, and then as Prime 
Minister of an England at the peak of her 
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power, prestige and wealth, what policy did 
Palmerston pursue?” ; 

Having denied himself the three-volumg 
biography, and the scholar’s specialist study 
of a limited aspect of Palmerston’s activities 
Mr. Pemberton also declares it impossible to 
provide a one-volume biography “so com 
plete, documented, authoritative and read. 
able that it shall satisfy the requirements at 
once of the scholar, the student and the 
general reader of historical biographies.” He 
thereupon proceeds to write a book contaip- 
ing no original research, dependent almost 
entirely upon secondary authorities, and 
almost void of references even to thog 
secondary authorities. As a _ concludi 
touch, his bibliography almost seems dé 
signed to be incomplete, inconsistent, 
unhelpful. The index, however, is welk 
organised. 

It is therefore to the general reader of 
historical biographies that Mr. Pemberton 
addresses himself. With this audience in 
view, his book has merits. It produces 4 
coherent and intelligible sequence of events 
out of the most complicated problems of 
nineteenth century foreign policy such as the 
Straits and Schleswig-Holstein questions, 
The interpretations of men and actions ame 
reasonable and rational, and the story is 
moving; but the disadvantages outwei 
these virtues. The reader is unable to verify 
any of the author’s statements or quotations, 
and a nagging doubt of his accuracy persists. 
The book is readable, but not quite readable 
enough; it has strange lapses of style; itis 
at once somewhat pedestrian and fearsomely 
adjectival; it touches rather infrequently 
upon Palmerston’s private life and the 
society of the period, but when it does, it 
grates a trifle. To sum up, the book does 
not quite come off as entertainment while 
it is infuriating as serious reading. 

The present reviewer does not accept Mr. 
Pemberton’s argument that a one-volume 
biography of Palmerston satisfactory to 
scholar, student, and general reader c 
not be written, and this perhaps accounts 
for his feeling that this book is too lacking 
in original research to be of value to the 
scholar, too lacking in documentation t0 
satisfy the student, and too involved 
pedestrian to appeal to the general reader. 
Yet Mr. Pemberton could obviously write 4 
good book on Palmerston, and the present 
work therefore leaves an after-taste of 
disappointment. 
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